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Bee Supply Department 


Orders shipped day received. 


Our Warerooms are loaded with 
Lewis Beeware. 


Every thing at factory prices. 
Send for Catalog. 








Wax Rendering Department 


We do perfect wax rendering. 

It will pay every beekeeper to 

gather up all his old comb and 

cappings and ship to us. We 

charge 5c a pound for the wax 

we render, and pay the highest 
cash or trade prices. 


The Fred W. Muth Co. 


The firm the Busy Bees work for 
204 Walnut Street . . .  . Cincinnati, Ohio 
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HON EY MARKETS 


CLULONEOT ENERO ONNEaNONNEtoONAatEA vit 


BASIS OF PRICE QUOTATIONS 


The prices listed below, unless ethevaine stated, 
those at which sales are being made by commis- 
sion merchants or by producers direct to the retail 
merchants. When sales are made by commission 
merchants the usual commission (from five to ten 
per cent), cartage, and freight will Le deducted; and 
in addition there is often a charge for storage by the 
commission merchant. When sales are made by the 
producer direct to the retailer, commission and stor- 
age and other charges are eliminated. Sales made 
to wholesale houses are usually about ten per cent 
less than those to retail merchants. 


JUNE, NINGS IN 


vn teuenaeassannatt 


are 


NEW YORK.—Comb honey is 
but there is still a fair demand for 
fancy white at around 13 to 14 per pound, ac 
cording to quality and quantity. There is no de- 
mand at all for lower grades. Extracted honey is in 
good demand, and very few stocks on the market at 
this time. The new crop is beginning to arrive now 
quite freely from the South, and finds ready sale, 
prices ranging from 90 cts. to $1.25 per gallon, 
according to quality. Beeswax is steady; prices 
from 40 to 42. Hildreth & Segelken. 

New York, May 17. 


well cleaned up, 
No. 1 and No. 2 


ets. 


SYRACUSE.—While there is no active deman ' 


for honey, a limited amount is moving. The dealei 
are generally pretty well closed out of stock, and 
the producers have nothing to’ offer until the new 
crop arrives. We quote extra fancy comb honey. 
per case, $4.32; fancy, $3.84: No. $3.60: No. 2, 
$3.00. White extracted honey brings 12%; light 
amber, in cans, 10. 

Syracuse,-N. Y., May 17. E. B. Ross. 

\LBANY.—No demand for comb honey. We 
make an occasional sale at 10 cts. per section, re- 


gardless of quality and weights. Considerab!e comb 
is to be carried over; extracted is cleaned up. 
Albany, N. Y., May 19. R. Wright. 


BUFFALO.—Demand is very light; no white No. 
1 honey is offering in this market. Dark buckwheat 
honey is still offering fairly free. We quote No. 1 
dark comb honey, 12 to 13; No. 2 dark, 10 to 12. 

Buffalo, N. Y., May 17. Gleason & Lansing 


PHILADELPHIA.—Nothing special to quote at 
this time. Entirely cleaned up on all extracted 
honey, as also under-grade comb. We are offering 
fancy comb at 18 to 20 cents as to quality. Trade 
quiet. We quote clean average yellow beeswax at 
38 to 40. Chas. Munder. 


Philadelphia, Pa., May 17. 


BOSTON .—Market is well cleaned up on extract- 


ed. Comb is cleaning up well. New orange-bloom 
extracted just coming in. We quote extra fancy 
comb honey, per case, $3.50; fancy, $3.20; No. 1. 
$3.00; No. 2, $2.75; light amber extracted honey, in 
barrels, 12, orange bloom. 
Boston, Mass., May 19. Blake-Lee Co. 
CLEVELAND.—Our market is about cleaned up 


on comb honey. Very little of any grade now here. 
Demand is very light, as is always the case at this 
season of the year. A little sample of new Florida 
heney arrived a few days ago, but no price is put 
on it yet. We quote fancy comb honey, per case, 
$3.75 to $3.90: No. 1, $3.50 to $3.60. 

Cleveland, O., May 18. C. Chandler's Sons. 


DETROIT.—Comb honey is going slow at 17 


18; supply is not large. 

Detroit, Mich., May 17. F. P. Reynolds & Co. 

FLORIDA.— Demand is brisk, supply liberal; 
quality the very best in years. We quote extra 
fancy, per case, $4.50; fancy, $4.00; No, 1, $3.00. 
Extracted honey, white (best orange bloom) brings 
11 cts.. f. o. b. here. Clean average yellow bees- 
wax brings 37. S. S. Alderman. 

Wewahitehka, Fla., May 17. 
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PITTSBURG.—Demand is very light—practicall) 

no change in prices and conditions from last report. 
Pittsburg, Pa., May 5. W. E. Osborn Co. 


PORTLAND.—Comb-honey demand is very light 
and stocks are about cleaned up. Extracted honey 
is in good demand, but scarce—only enough stock on 
hand to fill the local requirements. No extracted in 
producer’s hands. Prospect for a good crop is very 
good at present. We quote extra fancy comb honey, 


per case, $3.50; fancy, $3.25; No. 1, $3.00; No. 2, 
$2.75 _ White extracted honey brings 9; light 
amber, in cans, 8; amber, 7. Clean average yellow 


beeswax brings 25 to 27. 


Portland, Ore., May 11. Pacific Honey Co. 


DENVER.—Comb honey is entirely cleaned up in 
this market; extracted honey also, except a small 
stock we need for our bottling requirements; have 
none to offer at present in 5-gallon cans. We de- 
cline to quote prices on new-crop honey for future 
delivery. Beeswax is wanted. For clean yellow we 
pay 38 cents cash and 40 in trade, delivered here. 

The Golorado Honey Producers’ Association. 

Denver, Col., May 18 F. Rauchfuss, Mgr. 


PHOENIX.—Conditions have improved since last 
report. Reports from nearby mesquite ranges aie 
good, while now and then I receive reports showing 
an almost complete failure. However, from the rush 
for cases something must be happening or they 
would not order by wire. Some alfalfa has been 
extracted—light amber. Clean average yellow bees- 
wax brings 33, mostly sold. 

Wm. 


Phoenix, Ariz., May 17. Lossing. 





TEXAS.—Shipments are expected to begin to move 
in about two weeks; only a light crop, but the le.t 
ever of catclaw honey. We quote fancy bulk comb 
honey, in 60-lb. cans, 114%; No. 1, half cent per 
pound rise for smaller sizes. White extracted honey, 
per lb., brings 94%. Clean average yellow beeswax 
brings 35. A. Simmons. 


Sabinal, Texas., May 15. 


ST. LOUIS.—With the exception of extracted 
honey there is very little honey moving at present. 
Extracted honey is in good demand, and stocks here 
are very low. We quote fancy comb honey, $3.00; 
No. 1, $2.75; No. 2, $2.50. Light-ambker extracted 
honey, in cans, brings 9% to 10; amber, in cans, 
8% to 9; in barrels 8. Clean average yellow lees- 
wax brings 42%. R. Hartmann Produce Co. 

St. Louis, Mo., May 17. 





KANSAS CITY.—Market on extracted honey is 
very firm, and all dealers report a very light supply 


on hand. We quote fancy comb, $3.50; No. 1, 
$3.25; No. 2, $3.00. White extracted honey brings 
12; light amber, in cans, 11; amber, in cans, 10. 

33 to 35. 


Clean average yellow beeswax | rings per lb. 
Cc. C. Clemons Produce Co. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 17. 
CHICAGO.—As we are entirely cleaned up on 
honey, both comb and extracted, we find it difficult 


still a call for it. 
according to color 


to quote prices, altho there is 
Beeswax brings 33 to 35 per lb., 
and cleanliness. 

May 18. 


Chicago, IIl., R. A.. Burnett & Co. 





is bare of extracted. 
New crop wal come in as soon as the weather warms 
up; good local demand for the first fifteen cars. 
Comb remains easy, prices unchanged, but is ex- 
pected to advance when old stocks are cleaned up. 
We quote extra fancy comb honey, per case, $4.25; 
pote $3.85; No. 1, $3.25; No. 2, $2.50. White 
extracted honey brings 12; light amber, in cans, 11; 
amber, 9. Clean average yellow beeswax brings 35. 
Los Angeles, Cal., May 11. Geo. L. Emerson. 


MONTREAL.—Stocks are light, demand quiet; 





prices firm. We quote extra fancy comb honey, per 
case, 19; fancy, 18; No. 1, 16; No. 2, 14; white 
extracted honey brings 14; light amber, in cans, 13; 
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in barrels, 12%; amber, in cans, 12; in barrels, 
11%. Gunn, Langlois Co. 
Montreal, Ont., May 18. 


TORONTO.—tThere is practically no change in the 
market for honey in this city. Stocks are extremely 
small; and some lines of tins, such as 60’s and 5’s, 
are practically exhausted. With the higher price 
now being asked for pure fruit jams, honey will un- 
doubtedly find a good sale when the new crop arrives. 

Toronto, Ont., May 17. Eby-Blain Limited. 


HAMILTON.—Honey in ten and five pound tins 

is selling well; 60-Ilb. tins are selling slow; comb OUR of the reasons 

honey selling fast. Beemen say it is hard to get 

tins of any size, and we ought to get bey after them. why so many peo- 

We quote fancy comb honey, $2.40 o. 1, $2.25. 

White extracted honey brings 14. | ple from all parts 

F. W. Fearman Co., Ltd. ss 

Hamilton, Ont., May 17. McNab Street Branch. of the country deposit 

SAN FRANCISCO.—We have no information as | ili] their money BY MAIL 

to honey at this time. Leutzinger ad Lane. | ° . 

San Francisco, Cai., May 14. with this large safe bank 
CUBA.—Light amber extracted honey brings | are: 

— per gallon; amber, —- Clean average yel- 

iow beeswax brings 40 cts. per Ib. | Mi 
Matanzas, Cuba, May 12. A. Marzol. | Bi SAFETY 
LIVERPOOL.—The honey market is steady, and CONVENIENCE 

buyers are waiting for offers of Chilian. Cuban I} 4. I INTEREST 

sales on spot bring $19.20 to $21.60, per 100 lbs.; | Bill 

Jamaica, 100 casks sold at $23.28 to $55.20: some Hi PRIVACY 

Spanish sold at $23.04 per ewt. Beeswax is dearer; 

283 packages of all descriptions were offered and | 

126 sold. We quote Zanzibar yellow, slightly drossy 

to good, at $46.14 to $47.34. East Indian, bleached, 


Deposits may be safely sent 
fair to good, brings $44.94 to $46.14; unbleached | Hil) in the form of check, draft, 


ditto, dark to good genuine, $41.28 to $43.74 per 
ewt. Mozambique, drossy to good block, brings 
$41.88 to $46.86 per cwt.; ditto fair to good rolls, 
$46.26 to $47.34. Madagascar, dark to good palish, 
brings $43.74 to $46.62 per cwt. Abyssinian, rath- 
er drossy to pale, brings $44.94 to $47.34 per cwt. 


money order, or the cur- 
rency by registered letter. 


Liverpool, Eng., May 4. Taylor & Co. iii Write for detailed informa- 

sii ataciaaden a tion concerning this plan 
= DINA.—In reporting the honey market a 1s + 

time, we remind our readers of our report dated of BANKING BY MAIL. 


February 21, in which we said we believed the comb- 
honey crop would be well cleaned up, altho consid- 
erable was believed to be in producers’ hands at that 
time. A careful survey of important markets re- 
cently, leads us to believe that there is very little 


old comb honey left, and the price has slightly im- \S —_—— : 

proved. For old-stock white comb honey we are THE SNS | N ~ 
paying at present about 16 cts. for No. 1, and 18 for ° ae 

fancy. Of extracted honey there are practically no 

offerings at this time, and the market is largely | DEPOSIT BANKC2 
speculative. -—$ 


Medina, Ohio, May 23. The A. I. Root Co. MEDINA ‘ OHIO 
MMMM MR | AT. SPITZER Pres. . 
; .R. . Vice-Pres. 
QUEENS E.B. SPITZER, Cashier 


Best Italians, 50 cts. each; $5.50 per dozen. Virgins, 25 cts. 
each; $2.75 per dozen. Orders taken now filled in rotation 
after May 20. Any of my queens proving mismated replaced 


free. A. F. BRAY, Rt. 2, KELSO, TENN. 








Sin ers If you want the latest and best peach ofa | 
ae Mm solo with piano accompan- | Practice in Patent Office and Courts 
£ nt — send for “HOW WOULD YOU | PATENTS Patent Counsel of The A. I. Root Co. 
LIKE TO BE A SLAV E?” The song of the hour. Tersely Chas. J. Willi M Lac hlan Buildi 
as. illiamson, McLachlan Building 
| WASHINGTON, D. C. 


American. Only 25 cents postpaid, silver or money order. 


Address C. O. WEIDMAN, Medina, Ohio. 





ee ee TT TTL Ree PULLER LLL EOL imi 


| Wanted: Old Combs onl Slumgum 


For lowest freight rate bill as “beeswax refuse.” Our steam 
process removes every ounce of wax. We render on shares. 


Superior Honey Company, . Ogden, Utah 


SOPHO UUCEI TEL CAD EEL CALEU EADS ATE 





MLA UT HAUNT 


=4 


Se UEC CULE 








HUNeTdonvenaesdoueensdayveennnvarnoeeycy a eegsadauoegstyytt 
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Northern-bred 


Italian Queens 


Our queen-rearing apiary is in charge of Mr. M. H. Hunt, 
Redford, Mich. . We offer choice stock, and guarantee | 
safe delivery. . . Orders filled in rotation as received. 








Untested Italian Queens . . . each, $1.00; three for $2.75 
Tested Italian Queens . . . . ” 2.50; si 7.00 
Select Tested Italian Queens . ” 3.00; - 8.00 
Select Breeding Queens . . . ” 5.00 





Will give special rates on quantities on application. | 
} 
| 
| 





General Agents in Michigan for Root’s Bee Supplies 


M. H. Hunt & Son, Lansing, Michigan . 
} 














I Weusnentaneatnntnt = z 


CUAL PU LLL LULL LLLP eee 


an for Bee Supplies 





Root’s Goods at Factory Prices 
for Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee 








We carry a large and complete stock of 
bee supplies, and are prepared to give 
you prompt service. . We have just 
received several carloads of new fresh 
supplies. . . Send for our catalog. 


C. H. W. Weber & Co., Cincinnati, O. 


2146 Central Avenue 
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In 1878 the original 
direct draft bee smoker 


NEW BINGHAM 
yas invented and patent- 
PH BA | ij ) 








ham manufactured the 
Bingham Smoker and 
Bingham Honey-knife for 
nearly thirty - five years; 
and in 1912, becoming a 
very old man, we purchas- 
ed this business and join- 
ed it to our established 
business of beekeepers’ 
supplies and general bee 
ware. Those who knew Mr. Bingham will join us 
in saying that he was one of the finest of men and i 
gives us much pleasure to help perpetuate his 1 

in the beekeeping industry. Bingham smokers !:.ve 
heen improved from time to time, are now the i. jest 
on the market, and for nearly forty years have Leen 
the standard in this and many foreign countries. 
For sale ly all dea'ers in Lee supplies or direct from 
the manufacturers. 


oy 


Smoke Engine, 4-inch stove........$1.25 
Doctor, 3%-inch stove............ 85 
Two above sizes in copper, 50 cts. extra 
Conquerer, 3-inch stove........... 75 


Little Wonder, 2%-inch stove 
Hinged cover on two larger sizes. 
Postage extra 


Woodman’s Section-fixer 





A combined section press and foundation- 
fastener of pressed-steel construction. ONE 
OF THE GREAT ADVANTAGES this ma- 
chine has over all others on the market, in 
the putting in of top and bottom starters is, 
YOU ALWAYS HANDLE LARGE PIECES 
OF FOUNDATION. You know how hard it 
is to set small narrow pieces for bottom 
starters. With this machine a large piece 
of foundation is set and the hot plate is 
again used to cut it off, leaving the narrow 
bottom starter. What is left of the large 
piece is then set for the top starter. An- 
other advantage is the section always comes 
away from the machine right side up with the top starter, large piece, hanging down, 
and does not become loosened in reversing as with other machines. 

Price of machine $2.50; with lamp, $2.75. Weight 5 Ibs., postage extra. 


Tin Honey-packages 


A local wholesale house secured a ecarload of tin plate in September that was 
promised for April. Conditions are now even worse. When it is necessary to order 
tin } ‘ate a year or more in advance of the time it is wanted for use, advances in prices 
must he expeeted. The highest bidder will get the stock. Freight at this time is very 
slow and uneertain. Prices are liable to advance. It would be a wise thing to secure 
your packages for the 1917 crop. Our three-year contract is giving us some advantage 
over general market quotations. Send us a list of your requirements at once. 


FRICTION-TOP TINS. 


2lb.cans 2% lb. cans 3 lb. cans 5]b. pails 10 Ib. pails 
; 12 6 














eR 24 24 

Crates BOIGOEE « cccsccuccss ve ae ae D0 50 
Crates BORG 6c csvisccces 100 wilh d 109 100 100 
ee 605 $50) ont 203 113 


A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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All Ready for 1917 
Honey Crop 








The season for surplus now 
begins. If you find you did 
not secure enough hives, sec- 
tions, or foundation on your 
early order just send in an 
order any time you find you 
are in need and just see how 
quick you will receive it. 


We intend here to help you so 
that a bumper crop will be 
credited to old New York State. 








F. A. Salisbury, Syracuse, New York 


1631 West Genesee St. 
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LEWIS SECTIONS 


have 
Individuality 


BECAUSE they are in a class by themselves. They are not like other sections. 
Very rarely do they break in folding—in fact, one of our customers writes us 
that he has put up (folded) thirty thousand Lewis sections in a season and had 
not found one section in the whole lot that was not perfect. Beekeepers every- 
where, no matter what their preference may be for hives or other bee equipment, 
agree when it comes to sections that Lewis sections are supreme. This is— 


BECAUSE the material which goes into a LEWIS SECTION is of the right kind, 
especially seleeted for the purpose. The stock is assorted and re-sorted—the 
discolored stock thrown out, leaving only the whitest material to go into LEWIS 
SECTIONS. 


BECAUSE the V groove, which is the most important process in the manufacture 
of a section, is made just right. In the LEWIS SECTION it is cut just deep 
enough so that the section will not break in folding. The LEWIS SECTION ex- 


pert has been supervising the manufacture of L EWIS SECTIONS for over thirty 
years. 


BECAUSE the finishing of the section is given the utmost care. The LEWIS 
SECTION is polished on both sides in a double-surfacing sanding machine de- 
signed in the Lewis plant especially for this purpose. It insures the uniform 
thickness of each and every section. The dovetailing of the ends is smooth, 
clean, and just right. 


BECAUSE, even after LEWIS SECTIONS are completely manufactured, the 
packing is considered a very important part of the marketing. All LEWIS 
SECTIONS are put in regular standard packages containing a good full count. 
A tight wooden box is used, entirely enclosing the contents so that no discolora- 
tion from air can occur, no matter how long the sections are carried in stock. 
The package is also strongly braced at all corners, insuring delivery to you in 
good order. 


AT THE SAME PRICE YOU PAY FOR OTHER 
STANDARD MAKES OF SECTIONS YOU GET ALL 
OF THE ABOVE WHEN YOU BUY LEWIS SECTIONS. 





Insist on Lewis Sections. Look for the Beeware Brand. 


BEWARE 


G. B. Lewis WHERE YOU BUY YOUR 


Watertown, 
Company B E 1 ate R E Wis. 


MAKES THE FINEST. 





Order from your nearest distributer 
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EDITORIAL 


GLEANINGS FEELS that its readers 

should have the benefit of all the facts and 

opinions from 

HONEY reliable sources 

MARKETS— _ that are in its 

PRESENT possession. On 

AND FUTURE the other hand, 

it hesitates lest 

some of these facts and opinions may be 

misleading. However, we shall take our 

chances and tell what we know, trusting to 

the good sense and intelligence of our read- 

ers, who will probably be able to guess as 

well as we can what the future price of 
honey will be. 

At the present time practically all the 
extracted honey, except some little lots in 
the hands of bottlers, brokers, and specu- 
lators, has been sold. Southern honey has 
begun to come in, and it is bringing good 
prices. 

Buyers are out everywhere, contracting 
or trying to contract for the coming crop. 
In some eases producers have been foolish 
enough to sell their future crops as low as 
6 and 7 cents in California. Where bee- 
keepers are reading the bee-journals they 
are getting all the way from 7 to 11 cents. 
The best grades of extracted are being con- 
tracted for in California now for 10 cents; 
and some California orange has sold as 
high as 13 cents. These are all on future 
deliveries, mind you. Some carloads of 
amber of last year’s crop have sold in New 
York, for export, for 15 cents, this high 
figure being due, undoubtedly, to war neces- 
sities and the general searcity of extracted. 

We are reliably informed that the British 
Government has been on the market for 
5000 barrels of extracted honey, and the 
Russian Government for 3000 barrels more. 
Neither was able to get more than stray 
cars. 

When war was declared in August, 1914, 
the price of southern honey went down to 
a very low figure—3 or 4 cents a pound; 
and now we have learned that some of that 
same honey (tupelo) is being delivered in 
New York at 12 cents. 


Whenee all this furore about extracted 
honey? While it is true that the general 
rise in the price of all food products, in- 
cluding sugar, has boosted the price of ex- 
tracted, yet there are some other factors to 
be considered. 

(1) Recent inquiries in New York among 
the brokers and large buyers show that there 
is an unusual demand for extracted honey 
for export. From the best information 
available it is apparent that European bak- 
ers are using immense quantities of honey 
to preserve cakes and bread: for it is a well- 
known fact that honey will keep baked 
goods soft and moist as almost nothing else 
will. ' 
(2) An important factor is the scarcity 
of sugar in Europe. The price of this ecom- 
modity has gone up there; and in some 
cases, at least, it cannot be had at any 
figure. The same thing may be said of 
syrups. Naturally, American honeys come 
in to fill up the gap. 

(3) Honey is taking the place of glycer- 
ine in pharmaceutical prescriptions abroad. 
Glycerine that was formerly used in a very 
large way by druggists has become prohibi- 
tive in price on account of the European 
governments commandeering it for the man- 
ufacture of dynamite and other explosives. 
Honey in many of the prescriptions takes 
the place of glycerine, and it blends as 
readily with aleohol as does glycerine. 

We have been advised that the new prep- 
aration that is placed over sealds, burns, and 
general wounds, and that has given sueh 
remarkable results, is almost two - thirds 
honey. 

(4) It is apparent that the bottled-honey 
trade that has been advertised so extensively 
of late in this country has brought honey 
into the drugstores of the United States as 
never before; and as our druggists can 
seareely get glycerine, they are using honey 
largely, where glycerine was formerly used. 

One large broker, perhaps the largest 
buyer of honey in ear lots, when we asked 
him reeently in New York what the Euro- 
pean governments were doing with so much 
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honey, said he did not know, but at onee 
sent a ecablegram of inquiry to his partner in 
London, and received the following answer: 

“ Honey not sold as rations, but purchas- 
ed in a small way by the soldiers from the 
canteen committee.” 

But it is apparent, tho, that honey is be- 
ing used in a large way by the soldiers in 
baked goods that are supplied to them; and 
they are also buying it direct from the can- 
teens. 

All of these facts are interesting to the 
beekeeper. Whether honey will continue 
to advance is a question. The recent action 
of Uncle Sam in curtailing the activities of 
the food speculators will have, and has al- 
ready had, a tendency to reduce prices. 
This may or may not have some effect on 
the price of honey. 

There is a possibility that there will be 
an embargo on honey for foreign shipments; 
but this is hardly probable, as the European 
governments are not going to shut off honey 
any more than they would wheat, peas, and 
beans. They must have some form of ear- 
bohydrate; and when sugar (a ecarbohy- 
drate) cannot be had at any price, honey 
(another carbohydrate) will necessarily 
have to take its place. 

Professor Jager, president of the Na- 
tional Beekeepers’ Association, born in Aus- 
tria, but every inch an American in sym- 
pathy, states that the Austrian soldiers use 
sugar on their long marches. He says he 
has known them to go 45 miles a day with 
a single pound of sugar, and with no other 
form of food. Physicians know that big- 
game hunters can take longer hikes on a 
pound of carbohydrate (sugar, molasses, or 
honey) than they can upon wheat or meat. 
Sugar or honey will furnish more and im- 
mediate energy to worn-out soldiers than 
perhaps anything else. But whether honey 
takes the place of sugar as the direct food 
of soldiers we do not know; but we see no 
reason why it should not be so used. 

Some beekeepers, misled by the knowledge 
of abnormally high prices, will refuse to sell 
their product at any price. History re- 
peats itself. There is always danger in 
this. Some years ago there were inflation 
prices on honey. Large numbers of bee- 
keepers held for more. Finally the market 
took a tumble from which it took years to 
recover. Now that prices are taking a 
healthy upward growth, nothing should be 
done to disturb this by overboosting the 
market to a point at which the publie re- 
fuses to buy and turns to the cheap glucose 
syrups as a substitute. 

In the foregoing we have endeavored to 
state facts and opinions, so far as we have 
been able to get them, without fear or favor. 
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All we ean say is that honey has already 
reached a high level in price. What that 
price actually is today, or what it will be 
for the crop yet to be harvested, will de- 
pend on the grade of honey and the locality, 
Where there are numerous buyers, prices 
will be firm, and will range all the way 
from 7 to 11. cents on extracted—possibly 
higher. The intelligent producer will not 
be misled by abnormally high prices, nor 
will he be in haste to contract early in the 
season at low prices. Some reputable buy- 
ers are putting up a guarantee to pay, say, 8 
cents, and as much more as the market will 
bear at the time the honey is ready to har- 
vest. That form of contract should be to 
the mutual advantage of both producer and 
huyer. It combines good will, honesty, and 
honor. 

Beekeepers are warne. against contract- 
ing with speculators. In some eases, we 
are reliably informed, honey has been con- 
tracted for at 6 cents, and sold by the specu- 
lator at practically double that figure. 
GLEANINGS feels that the producer should 
get all the market will allow, less a reason- 
able profit to the legitimate middleman. 

What beekeepers most earnestly desire is 
stability in the markets—not faney prices 
that are temporarily inflated only to fall to 
a low level, nor yet low prices to start on 
that have a tendeney to depress all the 
markets. 
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RIGHT NOW IS NONE too early to learn 
fully and meet practically the very serious 
situation 


€ 0 n- 
THE HONEY- fronting honey- 
CONTAINER _ producers and 


SITUATION honey - packers 
because of the 
very great searcity of the usual containers. 

What is the situation and what is the best 
remedy? 

First, let us consider the tin-ean situation. 
On the eall of the Department of Commerce 
there came together at Washington on May 
1 representatives of the tin-plate manufac- 
turers and the tin-ean manufacturers, the 
National Canners’ Association, and the Na- 
tional Wholesale Grocers’ Association, to 
consider means of conserving the supply of 
tin-plate and cans so as to insure ample 
facilities for the packing of the perishable 
crop of 1917. Asa result of that meeting 
seven of the foremost tin-plate and tin-ean 
manufacturers and leading. representatives 
of canners’ and grocers’ associations were 
appointed a “committee on the conserva- 
tion of tin-plate.” That committee, on the 
suggestions of both the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Department of Commeree, 
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have now recommended that tin-can makers 
supply tin eans only to packers of perish- 
able food. The tin-can makers of the coun- 
try have all (so far as we can learn) now 
agreed to follow this recommendation. 
Honey is not ruled a perishable food. Ae- 
cordingly, no more tin eans ean be furnished 
shippers or packers of honey until such 
time as all packers of perishable food prod- 
ucts have been furnished a full supply of 
cans. That time will not likely be before 
the next fall season (possibly August). It 
may be interesting to know that two months 
before this radical action by the National 
Committee on the Conservation of Tin- 
plate was taken, four of the largest tin-can 
manufacturers in the country, in reply to 
inquiries of The A. I. Root Company as to 
supplying tin cans, wrote that they had 
booked so many orders in advance that they 
were unable to quote any price or promise 
any supply. 

That, then, is the tin-can situation today 
(May 20), and it is not lkely to change 
materially for some time—at least not be- 
fore the honey crop is harvested. 

There are now, probably, some small 
stocks of honey-cans in the hands of dealers. 
Honey producers should first, then, make 
inquiry of their dealers for tin cans. 
But it is a certainty that these stocks are 
very small. The best advice to be given 
extracted-honey producers who must ship 
their produet in bulk is to secure barrels for 
this purpose—and begin securing them at 
once. This advice is not only ours but is 
suggested by the Agricultural Department 
at Washington. <A good barrel, such as has 
been used for containing alcohol or whisky, 
sterilized, dried and then paraffined, will 
serve. New barrels of best quality may also 
be used, but the price will be higher than 
those bought second-hand. Another sub- 
stitute for tin cans that may be used by pro- 
dueers of alfalfa and sweet-clover honey in 
the West (such honey as granulates quick- 
ly) is the “ Aikin bag,” a waxed-paper 
product. The Aikin bag heretofore made 
has been for packages of one to ten pounds. 
A serious effort is now being made to 
manufacture successfully a much larger 
“ Aikin bag,” the uncertain result of which 
effort we will publish later. 

What is the glass-container situation ? 

As we write, there lie before us letters 
from several of the largest glass-manufae- 
turers of the country. The substance of 
these letters is that the manufacturers are 
months behind their orders, and have prac- 
tieally withdrawn from the market. 

To learn exaetly the possible supply of 
glass containers for honey - producers, 


GLEANINGS (thru The A. I. Root Co.) on 
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May 18 telegraphed five of the leading man- 
ufacturers of packer glass as follows: “ In 
next issue of our bee magazine, GLEANINGS 
IN BEE CULTURE, we desire to give authori- 
tative information regarding glass honey- 
containers. Can you entertain quantity cr- 
ders for summer delivery of honey tumblers 
and jars, and how will prices compare with 
one year ago? Wire reply.” 

Here are the replies received: 

“We are sold out until November or 
December. Not offering any prices now.” 

“ Capacity sold. Can not supply.” 

“We are sold up to July 1. We can 
not quote at this time for deliveries beyond, 
as costs too uncertain. Do not make tum- 
blers at all.” 

The other two manufacturers were per- 
haps too busy to reply, or were even indig- 
nant to think that anybody should wire 
them about furnishing glass in quantities 
at this time. 

These telegrams prove the existence of a 
glass-container famine, with no prospect of 
immediate relief. 

Dr. Burton N. Gates, of Massachusetts, 
appointed by the conference of representa- 
tive apiarists which met at Washington 
April 23 and 24 as a committee of one to 
ascertain the available supply of honey- 
containers, closes a discouraging report of 
an investigation made by him as to the 
status of glass-manufacturing, with this in- 
junction: “It is respectfully urged that 
some means be provided to enable the small 
glass-user to know where and how to pro- 
cure his containers.” 

Today, to answer practically and speeifi- 
eally “where and how to procure honey- 
containers,” is impossible for even the larg- 
est and most experienced bottler of honey 
to do. As things stand, the hope of seeur- 
ing anything like a sufficiency of glass con- 
tainers may be dismissed as being out of 
question. We know that The A. I. Root 
Company’s bottling for the Airlive honey is 
almost completely crippled for the want of 
glass containers; and altho they have had 
long and satisfactory connection with sev- 
eral of the largest packer-glass manufactur- 
ers in the country, they are today entirely 
out of containers for several of their largest 
lines and do not know how nor where to 
supply the want. The case is the same with 
other large bottlers. 

To answer “where and how to procure 
containers,” we can today only tell our read- 
ers of how The A. I. Root Company is 
energetically seeking to solve the problem. 
This is by the use of a fiber container, 
which is a treated paper product. The 


company has conditionally purchased one 
million six-ounce fiber containers to supply 
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the place of honey-tumblers. Let us em- 
phasize to our readers that these containers 
are not yet a proved success; therefore they 
are purchased on condition that they prove 
capable in every way of holding honey with- 
out leaking. ‘These containers are to be 
made on special order, printed on the out- 
side of the container to order, and to stand 
every practical test. We can say that the 
tests of this container so far give great hope 
that it will prove a success. However, the 
top is made with a cireular opening which 
is closed by a swedged paper cap. This 
paper cap has not in all tests proved non- 
leakable. It is this fault that the manu- 
facturers are now very earnestly seeking to 
remedy. In other respects this container 
will stand hard handling and jolts, and even 
dropping from a considerable height on a 
floor or pavement. Therefore, while we 
again remind our readers that this fiber eon- 
tainer is yet in the experimental stage, there 
is great hope of relief for the honey-bottlers 
from this direction. We may also add that 
The A. I. Root Company is trying to have 
developed a considerably larger container 
of the same kind, and have strong hopes 
that it will prove a success. 

At this time we can not say more to our 
readers as to “ where and how to procure 
containers.” We do promise them that we 
will give them the fullest information that 
either GLEANINGS or The A. I. Root Com- 
pany may secure concerning any practical 
method of meeting the present critical need 
for satisfactory and economical honey-con- 
tainers, and hope to give in our July issue a 
final and definite report on the results ob- 
tained in the use of fiber containers. 
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MANY COMB-HONEY producers are la- 
boring under the delusion that they cannot 
change their 
comb-honey ap- 
pliances over in- 
to extracting ex- 
cept at a prohib- 
itive expense. This is a mistake. In some 
instances, at least, the present active de- 
mand for extracted is justifying the change 
from comb honey to the production of ex- 
tracted. 

Probably not many beekeepers are aware 
of the fact that two comb-honey supers for 
414x414 sections of ordinary standard 
manufacture are just the right depth for 
a regular Langstroth extracting - frame. 
The two supers, one on top the other, can 
be held together by means of double-pointed 
tacks or crate staples that are furnished by 
all supply manufacturers, and when so 
superimposed are just right for Langstroth 


CHANGING 
TO EXTRACT- 
ED HONEY 
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or standard Hoffman frames. All the ex- 
tra expense is for brood-frames and brood 
foundation. If one already has a surplus 
of brood-combs he will not be required to 
make any extra investment. 

If one uses supers for 4x5 sections, he 
ean either use shallow extracting - frames 
adapted to these supers, and which are for 
sale by all dealers in bee-supplies, or he 
zan tack two such supers together, when 
they will be of just the right depth for the 
Jumbo frames. Where the honey - flow 
comes in slowly, and extends over a consid- 
erable length of time, shallow extracting- 
frames for supers taking 4x 5 sections are 
very generally in use. 

While we do not feel inclined to advise 
every one to change over from comb to ex- 
tracted honey, yet the extra demand for the 
latter would seem to justify, at least for 
this season, a temporary change over into 
the producton of extracted. And this 
change, as we have indicated, can be effect- 
ed without any great expense. 

We know of no reason why the erstwhile 
comb-honey producer should not run for 
both comb and extracted, using the weaker 
colonies for extracted and the stronger ones 
for comb honey. 
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SEVERE WINTER losses in Montana and 
Idaho and parts of Colorado, as well as 
some other west- 
ern states, is 
making a very 
active 


HOW TO 
SHIP COMB- 
LESS BEES demand 

for bees in pack- 
age form without combs. The honey sea- 
son in Texas is almost a failure; and we are 
reliably informed that Texas ean send 
10,000 to 20,000* lbs. of bees to states where 
prospects are good and where winter losses 
have occurred. Other southern states are 
contributing their quota of bees. Praeti- 
cally every package man, if he is not al- 
ready oversold, is having all he ean do to 
keep up with his orders. 

While those actively engaged in the busi- 
ness know how to ship bees without combs, 
there may be others who will require to 
know how this ean be done. 

In the first place we would advise all who 
propose shipping bees in this way to secure 
a sample package from some active shipper 
that he has used with suecess. Most supply 
manufacturers are able to furnish packages 
that will deliver bees from one point of the 
country to another. 

An important and essential consideration 
is ventilation. That means that the cage 
*For particulars write F. B. Paddock, College 
Station, Texas. 
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should be, inside cubie inches, at least three 
times as large as the volume of the bees 
when “ jouneed down” in a heap in the 
bottom of the cage. A larger volume will 
be better. 

Where there are several packages in one 
shipment they should be crated together 
leaving about four inches of space between 
the cages to provide for air. When a 
single cage is shipped there should be 
projecting cleats on each side of the cage 
so that it ean not be shoved up close to other 
packages shutting off the ventilation. 

Another important and vital considera- 
tion is the eandy. This should be the same 
thing that is used in ordinary queen-mailing 
sages. To prepare it, mix powdered sugar 
and honey heated to 140° F. into a stiff 
dough. But the honey, before using, should 
be boiled for at least 30 minutes in a closed 
container. The mixing should be done with 
a big spoon in a pan. So far the diree- 
tions seem very simple; but it is an art to 
make candy and make it right. The lump 
of candy should be allowed to stand for two 
or three days in a warm room. If it be- 
comes sticky, and “runs” (that is, softens 
sufficiently to spread out) in a shallow pan, 
more powdered sugar should be mixed in; 
but be careful not to overdo it. Too much 
honey or too much sugar will spoil the 
dough and kill every bee in the package be- 
fore arrival at destination. When the 
candy is just right it will stand a tempera- 
ture of 90° and not “ run.” 

During extremely warm or hot weather it 
is advisable to have a bottle of water mount- 
ed in the top of the cage. This consists of 
a little tin can turned upside down, with a 
single perforation thru the cap of such a 
size as will just admit a No. 30 wire. Do 
not make it larger. 

When practical, bees in package form 
should be moved in cool weather. When 
the temperature ranges between 80 and 90 
during the middle hours of the day, the 
average shipper may expect some losses. 
To prevent overheating, printed directions 
on the outside of the package should tell the 
expressman to keep the bees out of the 
sun and not to put them in a close express 
room over night. 

Just before starting the bees on their trip 
it is advisable to feed them some thin syrup 
made of sugar. This may be applied on 
the outside of the wire cloth by means of 
a rag dampened in the syrup; or it may be 
painted on the wire cloth. 

Bees should not be put up in their pack- 
ages until within about two hours of train 
time. They should not be allowed to stand 
This is very im- 


in cages out in the sun. 
portant. 
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When the consignee receives the package 
he should give the bees sweetened water 
thru the wire cloth, as explained; and he 
should be careful not to overdo by daubing 
the bees. 
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IN OUR ISSUE for April, page 252, in 
our write-up of dandelions we stated that 
while the plant “ yield- 
ed little or no honey,” 
it was useful mainly 
for the pollen it fur- 
nished. Since that 
time numerous correspondents from all over 
the United States where dandelion grows 
assure us that the plant does yield some 
honey—some years more than others. Mrs. 
Floyd Markham, Ypsilanti, Mich., writes 
that their bees one season gathered enough 
dandelion honey so they had quite a few 
sections filled and capped over. The flavor 
is rank and color dark. The nose, she said, 
could very easily tell what kind of honey it 
was before tasting. 

The dandelion has never yielded any sur- 
plus in our locality—probably because we 
have too many bees for the territory; but 
we have always regarded’ it as extremely 
useful in starting bees in breeding; and in 
view of the general testimony we shall have 
to econelude that bees gather at least a 
litile honey as well as a large amount of 
pollen from dandelion. 


DANDELION 
AS A HONEY- 
YIELDER 
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THESE ARE THE DAYS when the na- 


tion expects every man to do his duty. 
These are tre- 
mendously, a w- 
fully serious 
days. We are at 
war. Bloodshed 
and suffering of our own American boys 
will soon begin in the world’s fight against 
that monstrous delusion of Prussianism and 
Kaiserism that might makes right. The 
great cause awaits America’s strength and 
bravery. We shall not fail that cause. 
But this nation will be tried as never before. 
A part in that great trial will be a test of 
our resources and food supplies under the 
strain of war. The war, indeed, seems now 
likely to be won or lost by food conditions. 
Just here is where every citizen, who has the 
opportunity to produce any kind of food 
stuff, can enlist in the world’s great cause 
as efficiently as can the soldier at the front— 
and here is where the beekeeper may enlist 
now and at once. 

Let us repeat that all indications point 
to the fact that it will be impossible to pro- 


PATRIOTISM 
IN HONEY 
PRODUCTION 
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duce enough honey the coming season to 
supply the demand. As in our May issue, so 
in this, we urge every beekeeper to produce 
the maximum of honey. If there are any 
old-time beekeepers in the vicinity whose 
methods are ernde, and who allow excessive 
swarming, make arrangements if possible 
with all sueh to operate on shares, or, better, 
buy the bees outright. 

If there ever was a time when a colony 
would pay for its initial cost in one season 
and make a comfortable surplus, it will be 
this year. The present price of extracted 
honey, with the active demand for it, will 
make even a light erop pay first cost of the 
bees. 

Honey is a necessary food, like wheat, 
bread, and meat. It helps to make up a bal- 
anced ration. Sugar is bound to be high 
and searee, and honey must come in to take 
its place. 

In a word, the beekeepers of the United 
States should join with the farmers and 
all others in inereasing the food supply. 
The general movement is not only patriotie, 
but may be the means of saving many lives 
—if not in this country, in Europe. 
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ELSEWHERE MENTION is made of the 


active demand for extracted honey, both 

domestie and foreign. 
PRICES So far as we ean dis- 
ON COMB cover, no such active 
HONEY demand prevails for 


comb honey for some 
of it is being held over and some granulated. 
Just at present it is hard to say how prices 
on comb will rule; but present indications 
do not show that they will be any higher 
than last year. There is a possibility that 
the price of extracted may reach the price 
of comb, with the advantage of lesser eost 
of preduection for the former. This would 
be unfortunate. Comb honey should always 
maintain an advance of from 35 to 50 per 
cent above extracted. It may do so the 
coming year. We hope so. 
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WE HAVE LEARNED of a number cf 
buyers of comb honey who bought too 
heavily of that com- 
modity, and, not know- 
ing the importanee of 
keeping it in a warm 
room during the cold 
months, a lot of it granulated, with the re- 
sult that they cannot unload. At present 
prices they can melt it up if they know how 
and sell the wax and honey separately and 
not lose much if any thing. 


GOT STUCK 
ON COMB 
HONEY 
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AN ANNOUNCEMENT ef a better market 
news service to be expected from the United 
States Depart- 
ment of Agricul- 
ture, reaches us 
just as GLEAN- 
INGS is about to 
go to press. Every beekeeper who produces 
honey fer wholesale market will read this 
announcement with keen interest. It is 
given out as follows: 


GOVERNMENT 
MARKET NEWS 
SERVICE 


In response to urgent requests, the Office of 
Markets and Rural Organization of the United States 
Department of Agriculture is planning to extend its 
telegraphic market news service to include reports 
on honey. Practically all growers in the important 
commercial sections shipping fruits and vegetables 
are familiar with the market bulletins which have 
been distributed by the Office of Markets during the 
past two seasons. These daily bulletins, which are 
free by mail to any who request them, cover nine 
of the more important perishable commodities and 
show daily the number of cars of each commodity 
which have heen shipped from each State during 
the past twenty-four hours, as well as the following 
information for each of the eighteen markets report 
ed by representatives of the Department. The num- 
ber of cars which have been received on the market 
during the past twenty-four hours segregated by 
originating districts; the general quality and condi- 
tion of the produce from each section; the weather 
conditions; and finally the prevailing wholesale 
(jobbing) prices at 8:00 a. m. These reports are 
telegraphed to Washington, summarized and edited, 
and rewired to the various markets where repre 
sentatives are stationed, with the result that printed 
bulletins are issued and distributed simultaneously 
about 1 p. m. of the same day from all these 
offices. Some idea of the size of the service may be 
secured when it is understood that over 3,000,000 
bulletins were distributed last season to over 50,000 
persons located in more than thirty states. 

Altho it is estimated that only 10 per cent of the 
honey crop is distributed in car-lot quantities, it is 
claimed that prices for the local movement depend to 
a large extent upon the commercial price. An accu- 
rate and unbiased report of prevailing prices in the 
larger markets should do much to prevent specula- 
tion, steady the market, and tend to eliminate the un- 
fortunate practice of throwing the entire output 
upon the market at the opening of the season, with 
the resultant drop in prices and serious scarcity 
later in the season. 

It is impossible at this time to state definitely the 
exact form in which the proposed honey reports will 
Le issued, as representatives of the Department are 
now visiting the larger markets and interviewing 
members of the trade, representative producers, and 
editors of beekeeping journals to ascertain the exact 
information which is needed, the frequency with 
which the reports should be issued and other essen- 
tial details. It appears probable, however, that the 
reports will be issued semi-weekly, weekly, or even 
Li-weekly, as daily reports are not essential as in the 
case of perishable fruits and vegetables. In con- 
tents they will follow closely the bulletins now being 
issued which have just been described. The service 
will be started about July 1, and the information 
will be made public thru the newspapers and bee- 
keepers’ journals as well as by separate bulletins by 
mail to all interested persons who request the in- 
formation. All inquiries should be addressed to 
Charles J. Brand, Chief, Office of Markets and Rural 
Organization U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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HERE is 


nothing 


that sue- 
eeeds like sue- 
cess. On the 


other hand, bit- 
ter experience 
has shown that 
sometimes  suc- 
cess does not come except thru failure; 
and sometimes it is necessary for one to 
meet severe defeat more than once before 
vietory is his. 

I have already told the story of the late 
John Repp—see GLEANINGS for Aug. 15, 
1913, page 561, and again for May 1, 1914, 
page 348; how John Repp, on land that 
was considered good for nothing, made an 
attempt to go into the fruit business, but 
made a failure; of how he tried it again, and 
failed once more; of how the wagging heads 
made the prediction “no use; the man has 
not got it in him,” and that “soil condi- 
tions ” were wrong. But that was not John 
Repp. He tried the third time; and just 
as he was on the eve of success, or just as he 
had achieved success, he died. Fortunately 
he had a wife (still living and past 80) with 
pluck and determination. The spirit of the 
parents was bred in the boys, Albert, 
Charles, and Joseph. The dearly bought 
experience of the father, the irrepressible 
spirit of the dear mother, and the severe 
struggles of the boys during the time the 
father was trying to get on even terms with 
the world, was not without its value; and 
now the Repp brothers are famous the world 
over for their achievements in fruit-grow- 
ing. They have 800 acres, 500 of which 
are devoted to fruit, and the whole country 
round about them has caught the spirit, so 
that there are now 5000 acres in Gloucester 
Co., N. J., devoted to the growing of apples, 
pears, peaches, cherries, and grapes. But 
it is easy to see that the orchards of the 
Repp brothers are in the lead. 

So suecessful have these boys been that 
their enormous crops have to be stored in 
a mammoth ecold-storage plant they built. 
eapable of holding 120,000 bushels of 
apples; for it did not take them very long 
to see that such 
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SUCCESS AFTER FAILURE 


Fruit-growers Pay $5.00 a Colony 
for the Use of the Bees During the 
Blossoming Period 


By E. R. Root 


be kept sound 
and in good con- 
dition for three 
years, or until 
such time as the 
market is ready 
to receive them. 
And such ap- 
ples! It was my 
pleasure to taste some of them, and I 
found them to be as sound and juicy as one 
could wish, with none of that wilted, mushy, 
or mealy taste. , 

So far my story would be more suitable 
for a fruit journal than for a bee journal. 
But listen: The Repp boys would no more 
think of raising fruit without bees to pollin- 
ate the blossoms than they would attempt to 
get along without spraying or pruning. 

Said Charley Repp, the present manager 
of the cold-storage plant and of the orchard 
business: “So indispensable are bees to 
the growing of fruit in this county that our 
fruit-growers have come to the conelusion 
that they can afford to pay local beemen the 
rate of $5.00 a colony to have the bees in 
the orchards during the time the trees are 
in bloom, and then take them away again.” 
Think of it! 

This is nearly equivalent to the price of 
the colony itself. 

Mr. Repp went on to state that the quali- 
ties that make up a good fruit-grower do 
not necessarily make a good beekeeper. So 
he and his neighbors have concluded that it 
is cheaper in effect to buy the bees outright, 
and, after the season is over, give the bees 
back again to the beekeeper. The transac- 
tion is virtually a temporary purchase, with 
the proviso that the beeman can take away 
the property that he sold, and the following 
year come back and sell it again, and so on 
ad infinitum. That is a mighty good prop- 
osition, you may say, for the beekeeper; 
but it is probably a better one for the fruit- 
grower, because he has no responsibility in 
wintering, and, what is much more, he does 
not have to be bothered with the bees at a 
time of year when they are not needed. It 
is about time that some of the fruitmen in 
the country should wake up. If the apple- 
growers of New 





yields could not be 
all marketed at one fe 
time. The plant is 
one of the most 
modernly equipped 
that one ean find in 
the country. So 
perfect are iis ap- 
pointments that 
some varieties can 





The Repps built macadamized roads thru their 


“i Jersey can afford to 
pay a rental of 
$5.00 for only three 
weeks, others can. 
I took a number 
of photographs of 


the orchards. Pie- 
ture No. 1 shows 
a road down thru 


the center of a big 


orchards. 
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The mixing-tanks where the spraying liquids are 
prepared. 


tract of fruit-trees. As the ground is sandy, 
the owners found it necessary to macadam- 
ize all their roads. Over these the Repp 
boys eart theic fruit in a five-ton truck to 
the highways. The building of permanent 
roads thruout the orchards is a necessity as 
well as good business judgment. 

The trees had all been sprayed with lime 
sulphur. They all showed clean, healthy 
growth. The San Jose scale had been praec- 
tically wiped out of the locality. But that 
makes no difference. The Repp brothers 
kept on spraying with lime sulphur. But 
bear this in mind: they do not touch a 
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spray-pump while the trees are in bloom, 
for the work of the bees they must have. 

Picture No. 2 shows where some of the 
spraying-liquids are mixed together. The 
power spray-wagons are then run under the 
big tank where they are filled. 

Picture No. 3 gives a view of one of their 
numerous pear-orchards in the height of 
its prosperity. In all of the views it will be 
noticed that the Repp boys, as do all others 
in that locality, practice what is called 
‘clean cultivation.” The loose soil under 
the trees is thoroly harrowed—no small 
job when one considers the 500 (and even 
5000) acres which must be covered. The 
upper right-hand corner shows one of the 
beeyards owned by the Repp brothers. 
Charley Repp went on to state that he had 
formerly pursued the policy of owning bees: 
but he had about come to the conclusion that 
it would be better to let the local beeman 
own them and then pay $5.00 per colony for 
about a month’s use in the work of pollina- 
tion. Mr. Repp believes in the policy of 
seattering the beeyards, and therefore has 
three apiaries, located on different paris of 
the fruit-farm. 

Picture No. 4 gives a view of one of the 
Repp vineyards for the raising of Coneord 
grapes. At the time of my visit, artificial 
fertilizer was being distributed over the 
ground that had been thoroly harrowed. 

Picture No. 5 gives a view of a little 











One of the 
of three bee-yards owned by 
orchards. 


numerous pear-orchards of the Repp 
the Repps, and which 


Upper right-hand corner is a view of one 


brothers. 


are for no other purpose than to pollinate the 
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One of the Concord vineyards owned by the 
the wire trellis. 


flower-garden next to the home of Albert 
Repp; and in the background will be seen 
an apple-orchard such as one may see all 
over this 5000-acre tract of orchards. 


RAISING FRUIT RATHER THAN HELL. 


When the father, John Repp, was making 
failure after failure in his fruit-growing 
operations, no one, of course,, thought it 
worth while to go into the same line of 
business; but when he and his sons began 
to show that those failures spelled success, 
then everybody went into the business, in- 
cluding some of the liquor people, who were 
sore over the Repp boys’ active fight against 
the saloons; for they said to the boys, “ You 
cannot run against our business without 
having us run against yours. We are go- 
ing to buy up all the land around you, and 
run opposition to you.” 

“All right,” said Charley. “I would 
rather have you raise fruit than to raise 


hell.” 





Repp brothers. 
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When the dispensers of booze told him 
they were going to put in a mammoth cold- 
storage plant that would outrival his, and 
that they would make ice cheaper than he 
could, Charley snapped back that he would 
rather they would make ice than to make 
bums. 

It seems the liquor men did buy up some 
land, and put it into fruit, for they were 
determined to run the Repp boys out of 
business for their “ meddlesome interfer- 
ence.” 

As we drove around with Charley in his 
“big six” he pointed out one of those or- 
chards that was financed and operated by 
the whisky crowd, but it did not look as 
thrifty and as fine by a long way as the 
Repp orchards. “ But,” said Charley Repp, 
“it looks to me since the war started as if 
they will have to get out of the saloon busi- 
ness and raise fruit, and I am glad of it. 
1 will help them all I ean.” 

That is genial Charley Repp all over. 











Albert Repp’s flower-garden next to his residence. 
apple-orchards in 


this 5000-acre tract of 
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one of the numerous 


In the background is 
fruit- growing. 
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Competition from the liquor crowd—that 
is the least of his troubles. Any one who 
ean beat him in the fruit business is wel- 
come. 

By the way, Albert Repp got after some 
of the bums and toughs in their native town 
lately. He was so active and successful in 
his work that he made life miserable for 
them. When it came time for him to go to 
Florida to look after the cucumber business 
he left. Then the bums and toughs made 
up their mind they would tackle the young- 
er brother, for they must get even. So they 
began one night to throw brickbats and fire 
guns at Charley Repp’s house, smashing in 
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the windows and doing damage generally. 
Charley said he would not have cared had 
it not been for his wife. “ But,” said he, 
“when I know my conscience is clear, and 
have tried to do my duty, I do not care 
what these fellows may do or say. I shall 
go right on raising more and better fruit; 
and if they keep on raising hell, I’ll see 
whether there is a God in Israel.” 

As he said this his genial smile changed 
to a look of determination that meant that 
neither he nor his brother could be intimi- 
dated by mere brickbats, any more than the 
old father could be by early defeats in fruit- 
raising. The Repps are just clear grit. 














FTER a 

longer ex- 

perience in 
beekeeping than 
falls to the lot 
of most men I 
had settled down 
upon two points 
as the most im- 
portant things to be urged upon beekeep- 
ers, and especially beginners, that I could 
glean from my whole experience. The first 
was that improvement of bees should not 
be left to a few, but that every beekeeper 
should make it his business, his life-busi- 
ness, to improve his stock. The second was 
that each beekeeper should adopt the slo- 
gan, “ Breed from the best.” 

In order to carry out this scheme I have 
urged that careful tally should be kept of 
the performance of each colony, especially 
the amount of honey secured from each, due 
allowance being made for any advantage 
or disadvantage any colony might have 
labored under. For example, if two colo- 
nies were about equal in surplus, and in the 
previous spring a comb of brood had been 
taken from one colony and given to the 
other, then the advantage should be charged 
up to the one colony, and the other colony 
should have eredit for its disadvantage. 

Having thus a record of the standing of 
each colony, two ways of proceeding are 
open for the season’s queen-rearing. 
way is to select for breeders those queens 
which are a little better than the average, on 
the ground that advance, if slower, will be 
surer; the other way being to breed from 
those colonies which have the very highest 
rating. In my own practice I have follow- 
ed the latter plan; and, not having tried the 
other, I do not know which is better. 

Now, however, I am confronted with the 


BREED FROM THE BEST 


Every Honey-producer Should be a 
Queen-breeder as Well. 
Make the Selection 97 


By Dr. C. C. Miller 


One” 





question whether 
there may not 
be another way 
that is _ better 
than either of 
these. On page 
of GLEAN- 
incs for Janu- 
ary, 1917, ap- 
pears an article headed “Fallacies in 
Breeding,” with the sub-head “ Raising 
Queens from the Best Honey-producing Col- 
ony Not Always the Best Policy in the 
End.” Taking those two headings together, 
it seems we are to understand that it is a 
fallacy to rear queens from the colony that 
gives the most surplus, or at least that it is 
not always the right thing to do. 

When a man like Geo. W. Phillips says 
anything about queen-rearing, his word 
commands attention, since his views are 
based on the experience of rearing thou- 
sands of queens. There is nothing in what 
he says to militate against the idea that 
every beekeeper should strive for improve- 
ment, with the motto “ Breed from the best,” 
for he speaks with evident approval of 
“earnest efforts to achieve those finer 
strains of stock for which all bee-breeders 
strive,” and when speaking of variations in 
bees he says: “Right here is the queen- 
breeder’s chance. By carefully selecting 
those queens whose colonies show desirable 
qualifications he may greatly assist nature 
in giving the desirable traits survival value.” 
The only point, then, in which there is ques- 
tion as to the correctness of my propaganda 
is that one of “carefully selecting” the 
right queen or queens to breed from. 

If it isn’t the right way to select always 
the queen whose colony does the best work, 
what is the right way to select? With all 
my heart I wish Mr. Phillips had given a 
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full and explicit answer as to how that is 
dene. Unfortunately he has not done so, 
being satisfied to give us “a few funda- 
mental biological laws,” the knowledge of 
which I am afraid is sadly lacking, and in 
giving them Mr. Phillips has done a real 
service. 

The matter is one of such immense im- 
portance that I may be allowed to do the 
best I can at giving an answer, trusting to 
Mr. Phillips or some one else to make any 
emendations needed. For that matter I 
should like to see the matter fully diseussed 
without any reference to anything I may 
say. 

At the outset, in trying to follow Mr. 
Phillips’ teachings I find a diffieulty in his 
classification. He says: “ There are two 
kinds of people who purchase queens: 
those who buy for breeding, and those who 
buy yearly for honey - gathering; just 
possibly it might be a good thing if they 
were divided into those two classes. As a 
matter of fact I don’t believe they are. I 
doubt if one beekeeper in fifty of those who 
buy queens buys them yearly with no 
thought of rearing any queens himself. | 
know for certain of only one such, and he’s 
a man of high standing as a honey-pro- 
ducer. 

But why limit our consideration to queens 
that are bought? In comparison with the 
rest of queens in existence they are few 
indeed. 

I suppose that the great majority of 
beekeepers rear queens having in mind the 
honey to be secured from each, with perhaps 
little thought of improvement of stock. My 
idea is that, with the exception of that 
small class who buy all their queens yearly, 
every beekeeper should strive for improve- 
ment, even if he never buys nor sells a 
queen. In other words, every honey-pro- 
ducer should be a breeder as well: otker- 
wise he’ll get left in the long run in the 
matter of crops. The practical question 
now is, how shall he select the queens from 
which he breeds? 

We are told that we may have a queen, 
say we call her A, of poor lineage, but so 
well reared that she gives a big surplus. 
Another, B, of very superior stock, is so 
handicapped in some way that she gives 
only half the surplus A does; but if she 
had had the same chance as A she would 
have excelled A in surplus. Clearly B is 
the better queen to breed from. But how 
are we going to select her? I don’t know. 
Mr. Phillips doesn’t tell us. 

To be sure, I ean think 


of a ease in 


which there would be no diffieully. A 
might be the best in an apiary where all 
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were serubs and B a queen, or an immedi- 
ate descendant of a queen of best quality 
obtained from a reliable breeder, in which 
ease, no matter how much B should fall 
short of A in the amount of stores, B should 
be the one to breed from. And, in general, 
it may be said a queen bought for the im- 
provement of stock can hardly be fairly 
judged by the amount of surplus she yields, 
since her journey in the mails and the 
possible shock of introduction may leave 
her ineapable of showing how good blood 
she really possesses. 

Such eases, however, are exceptional. 
Let us get back to the usual, the man with 
25, 50, or more colonies, whose queens are 
reared in his own apiary. The important 
thing, just now, is to advise him how to 
select the queen or queens from which he 
shall breed. Suppose that A has given him 
the biggest yield. This, as already inti- 
mated, after taking into account any known 
advantages or disadvantages, such as tak- 
ing or giving brood or bees at the time of 
building up. But suppose another queen, 
B, if she had had the same chance as A, 
would have excelled. Then certainly it is 
better to breed from B than from A. But 
how is the beekeeper to know that, given 
the same chance, B would have stored more 
than A? Can he properly estimate what 
should be credited to the queen on the 
score of her handicaps? As such handi- 
caps, Mr. Phillips mentions old age, the 
loss of a leg, and poor nutrition in the larval 
stage. The matter of old age hardly pre- 
sents any difficulty, for the old queen’s 
record that she made before she was old 
still stands to her eredit or diseredit. I 
may remark in passing that one of my very 
best yielders last year, 1916, had a queen 
reared in 1913. You may rest assured that 
if she is still alive in the summer of 1917 
her age will not be counted against her. 

If a queen is minus a leg, whether from 
birth or by accident, how is that handicap 
to be estimated? I don’t know how we 
ean tell. Possibly it is a very serious 
handicap in some cases, yet I’ve had five- 
legged queens that were excellent layers. 
But I know of no way of telling by look- 
ing at the place where the missing leg 
ought to be how much better she would have 
laid, or whether at all better, if she had 
had another leg. 

If B’s smaller surplus is due to im- 
proper larval nourishment, how much are 
we to tally for that? The lack of proper 
nourishment may have been little or great, 
and it’s such an intangible thing that I for 
one give it up. 

Perhaps it may not seem presumptuous In 
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me to say what I would advise the owner of 
the two queens, A and B. It would be 
something like this: “ You can’t tell very 
much about B as to just what she would 
have done if she had had the best of chances, 
and if I were you I think I would leave her 
altogether out of the running. If A has 
given you a bigger surplus than any other 
in the apiary, it’s a pretty safe guess that 
she’s a better queen than the average; and 
this being the case it follows that breeding 
from her must raise the average; and if 
you keep this up year after year there will 
be constant improvement of stock so long 
as you find one queen better than the 
others.” 

If that advice is not good, please tell us 
what is wrong about it, and be sure to tell 
us what advice would be better. 

I think I hear some one say: “It gives 
me a sort of uneasy feeling to think there 
may be a queen in my apiary handicapped 
by bad rearing that would be better to 
breed from than the one I am now using. 
If there is one such, there may be many. 
If you can’t spot them, may be some one 
else can.” 

Whether there be any cause for uneasiness 
depends upon what has been done. If you 
are in the habit of having queen-cells rear- 
ed in nuclei or weak colonies, or at a time 
when little or no honey was to be had, then 
you are sure to have a lot of poorly reared 
queens, altho they may be of excellent 
blood. But up-to-date beekeepers don’t 
rear queens in that way. There is no ex- 
cuse for a beekeeper to have cells reared in 
anything but strong colonies at a time when 
forage is abundant; and when that is done, 
how ean there be poorly reared queens? So 
it is in the power of the beekeeper to have 
none but well-reared queens; and that being 
the ease, it seems to me the right way for 
him to rate his queens is by the amount of 
honey stored by each. 

One reason why I believe in that way is 
because of what it has done for me. For 
years I have followed the plan of keeping 
tally of the yield of each colony in order to 
breed from the best yielders, and my aver- 
age per colony has gradually increased until 
it is three times what it was. Years ago 
lean years were in the majority, some years 
not only giving no surplus but obliging me 
to buy sugar for winter stores in order to 
keep my colonies alive. For some years I 
have had no interest in the price of sugar, 
the bees not only finding their own stores 
but giving me more or less surplus as well, 
with no year of entire failure. Some of 
the difference, I think, is due to improve- 
ment of pasturage; some of it, no doubt, to 
better management; but I think it is due 
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in the main to improvement in stock eaus- 
ed by selecting as breeders the queens of 
colonies giving the largest yields. 

If I am wrong in my views, I shall be 
exceedingly thankful to any one who will 
set me right. Until then I don’t believe | 
can render a greater service to beginners 
than to urge their adoption of the slogan, 
“ Breed from the best,’ and to count those 
best that give biggest yields. 
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One Side, Worker 
Other 


Burdett Hassett writes: “I have cer- 
tainly seen several cases, here in Virginia, 
of drone-cells on one side and worker-cells 
on the other, of natural comb—not built on 
foundation at all. A. Tschoeberle writes 
that he had a small patch of drone brood on 
one side and worker brood on the other, 
and it was built on foundation. 


the 


Drone-cells 
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Drone-cells on one side of a comb, worker on the 
other. The upper view is a transparent one, look 
right thru; the middle view shows the drone side, 
and the lower the worker. 


And now comes by mail a bulky parcel 
from Allen Latham—a section of honey. 1 
found drone-cells on one side and worker- 
cells on the other. Curious to know about 
the base, I sliced off both sides and washed 
the honey off the septum. Isn’t it the most 
“impossible ” thing you ever saw? Look- 
ing thru it you will see natural base in a 
few cells, but in most of them the cells of 
one side are entirely independent of the 
other, built any old way, regardless. I 
didn’t suppose bees could be induced to do 
such athing. After this I’ll hardly dispute 
anything—done by Allen Latham’s bees. 

C, C. Mruter, 
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DONE? 


of them nearly 
as long but none 
of them as high, 


the last issue Continuea Cold Weather Causes the roofs being 

with the virgins B of the familiar 
g ees to Destroy the Queen-cells 

from the chilled y wu M type. The 

cells, we at once manager of the 

erafted a large By the Editors whole series of 

number of cells buildings gives it 


so that the experiment for the first time 
might be given a good fair test. On account 
of the distance from Medina to this large 
ereenhouse where the mating experiment is 
under way we decided to start this graft in 
our queen-rearing yard here at Medina. 
The weather at that time in April was ideal, 
bees flying every day and all day long; and 
on account of the greater convenience, 
therefore, we felt this to be the best plan, 
all things considered. 

The unexpected happened, however, as it 
sometimes does. Instead of a June atmos- 
phere with drones flying and conditions nor- 
mal for summer time as at the time the 
eraft was started, the weather suddenly 
turned cold, and for several weeks we had 
March weather. In 
fact, conditions at 


as his opinion that a blossom must be visited 
not once but many times in order to be 
thoroly pollinated. In the smaller build- 
ings he has found it necessary to have at 
least one colony of bees in each aisle, for, 
altho there is no wall between each part of 
the M roof, the cucumbers grow so thickly 
that the bees do not readily go from one 
roof to another, in spite of the fact that 
they are so close together. In the small 
buildings entirely too large a proportion 
of the cucumbers are culls, as shown in the 
illustrations. The one cucumber at the left, 
probably because the blossom was very 
prominent, was visited time after time by 
the bees with the result that the cucumber 
is splendidly developed, uniform, and sym- 


metrical. The two 





Medina were no ex- 
ception to those in 
the entire northern 
part of the country 
—there. were days 
at a time when the 
bees could not fly. 
The queen-cells that 
we were caring for 
were destroyed of 
course. Mueh to 
our disappoint- 
ment, therefore, 
there are no new 
developments in the 
mating experiment 
to report this 
month. When so 
much is at stake 
we are sorry that 
so many unforeseen 
difficulties arose. 
The long delay, 
however, is not 
without its compen- 
sations, for we have 
had the privilege of 
making a most in- 
teresting study of 
pollination. 








others close by are 
al examples of mal- 
formation caused 
by incomplete pol- 
lination. 

In the large build- 
ing where the glass 
roof is so high, and 
where the cucum- 
bers are growing in 
one unbroken vast 
field, the culls are 
the exception rath- 
er than the rule. 
In facet, they are 
very rare. The bees 
in the hives located 
above the vines 
have as good a 
chance at one blos- 
som as at another 

‘and the work of 
pollinating is far 
more consistently 
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and thoroly done. 
In the_ smaller 
buildings, more 


bees are required, 
proportionately, 
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great many other is greater than 1 
: . One perfectly developed cucumber and two culls should be 
greenhouses, some —the culls being the result of incomplete pollination, : . 
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Conversations with Doolittle 


“ How ean I get the bees started at work 
in the sections? Sometimes it is well into 
the main flow of nectar before a part of my 
colonies store in the sections, while other 
colonies go to work at the beginning of 
the flow and keep steadily storing till the 
end of the season.” 

This is a question which every beginner, 
sooner or later, is likely to ask. Having 
each colony start work in the sections at the 
very beginning of the main honey harvest 
is an idea well worth looking after. Some 
most excellent beekeepers treat this phase 
of beekeeping very lightly, and ineline to 
make light of the one who does not succeed. 
“Tf the bees get plenty of honey they will 
go to work in the sections; if they don’t, 
they won’t.” This I once heard from the 
lips of an excellent apiarist in reply to such 
a question at a beekeepers’ convention. 

I know that locality may have a bearing, 
and the same may be said in regard to the 
variety of bees employed. And the way the 
season opens has much to do with this 
matter. If there is a steady but not pro- 
fuse flow of nectar from early spring up 
to the beginning of the clover harvest, 
just enough to keep the bees breeding 
nicely, and then in due time the clover comes 
on with a rush, just as the hives are full of 
bees and brood, there will be little difficulty 
in getting the bees to go into the sections 
provided the supers weve on the hives a 
week or so before this rush comes. But 
suppose the season begins with a light flow 
which gradually increases — no sudden 
jump, as there often is at the opening of 
clover—the probabilities are that some of 
the colonies, very likely very many of them, 
if they are black bees or dark hybrids, will 
begin preparations for swarming. If the 
energies and aspirations of the bees could 
have been turned sectionward as soon as 
there was sufficient honey brought in, more 
than to supply the brood, it might have 
made all the difference between a good crop 
and a very small one. 

Then some colonies seem very leath to 
store honey except close to the brood. The 
bees will crowd the very last cell in the 
brood-nest before they will build comb in 
the supers, and in some instances before 
they will draw out foundation when full 
sheets are used in the sections. I have 
had good suecess with such colonies by 


taking a wide frame of sections from any 
colony working in supers and earrying it, 
bees and all, to the one not so working, and 
exchanging this well-under-way wide frame 
for one not commenced upon at all. Twen- 
ty-four hours later the whole super is apt 
to be quite well filled with bees, and each 
two rows of sections on either side of the 
one given having comb-building going on, 
or the foundation in the section drawn out 
and quite a little honey deposited therein. 
Now, while this plan will work success- 
fully without materially injuring the pros- 
pects of any colony which has already com- 
menced work in the sections, and is the best 
of anything I know of where sections full 
of comb are not on hand, yet it entails quite 
qa lot of extra labor right at a time when 
such labor can hardly be spared from more 
necessary work in the apiary. For this 
reason, in August and September of the 
year before I begin preparing for starting 
the bees at work in the sections. In my 
experience of over forty-five years I have 
found that nothing so quickly and surely 
lures the bees into the sections as do nice 
empty combs; and in most sections of our 
country these nice combs can be secured to 
the best advantage during the forty days 
between August 20 and September 30, at 
which time buckwheat and fall flowers are 
giving a moderate yield of nectar. By us- 
ing very thin section foundation, and filling 
each section with it, leaving only about one- 
fourth of an inch at the bottom, and setting 
supers of such sections on the hives at the 
time named, the bees will enter them and 
draw out the foundation. Then, before 
any great amount of honey has been stored 
in the cells thus drawn, these supers are 
taken off and other supers put on. In this 
way the bees can be worked profitably for 
empty combs in the sections while plenty 
of stores are secured below for the winter. 
Of course, where one has a market at 
good prices for this dark honey these sec- 
tions may be left on for completion; but 
with me the price of dark honey is so low, 
in accordance with fancy white, that se- 
curing these nice white combs for use in 
the clover harvest gives a greater profit in 
the end; for a super of such combs, kept 
over from the previous season, is much more 
valuable than a super of finished sections 
containing dark or fall honey—simply be- 
cause it will so quickly and surely start 
the bees to working in the sections in the 
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very beginning of the flow from clover or 
basswood. Of course, it is not necessary to 
have these drawn combs in every super; but 
for the best suecess the first super put on 
should have them if possible. If not pos- 
sible, then the first super should have the 
row of sections at each outside, and that in 
the middle filled with such drawn combs. 
After once in the supers the bees will gen- 
erally continue to the end of the season. 
Borodino, N. Y. G. M. Doo.iTtTe. 


— A 








Letters from a Beekeeper’s Wife 


Home, June 1, 1917. 
Dear Sis: 

If it has been raining as much and as 
long with you as it has with us, I pity you! 
I wonder if the pent-up energy of your 
three boys would equal that of my one 
boy and aman! Billy is always a problem 
during a rainy spell, but this time I’ve had 
Rob on my hands as well, and it has been 
a great relief to have the sun come out and 
stay out. Ten days of steady drip with 
only short recesses made Rob like a caged 
lion; he was so wild to be out in the apiaries, 
and to have the bees flying again, that he 
could searcely contain himself. He was 
extremely busy every day, however, for he 
knew that these rains keep the bees in the 
hives, and that swarming would be bad just 
as soon as they could fly. Such an inter- 
ruption as this in the work is hard to bear. 
It is one of the uncertainties of a beekeep- 
er’s life that has to be counted upon. 

No man who is not a good gambler should 
ever be a beekeeper. You know they all 
always figure on a “bumper crop,” but 
there are so many factors upon which the 
crop depends that it really is a gambler’s 
ehanee. A beekeeper can control his bees 
to a certain extent—have them free from 
disease and in good condition for gathering 
—but he cannot control the clover crop, nor 
the flow of nectar in the clover, nor the 
weather. 

Rob is really philosophical, for he says 
that if the weather holds from now on we 
will have a bumper crop this year anyhow. 
The rains made a fine growth of clover and 
I never saw so much of it. 

I wish your boys had been here to see the 
swarms we had one day right after the 
rainy spell. It was the worst swarming 
time we have had for years, and the fun 
has just begun! This swarming happened 
here in the home apiary. One colony start- 





ed and the others seemed to catch the swarm 
spirit and followed suit. Such a time as 
we had hiving them, with five swarms in the 
air at a time! We caught all but one with 
an unclipped queen that lodged high in the 
big oak that the swing is on. Rob ecouldn’t 
get to it, and in despair resorted to throw- 
ing stones, hoping to dislodge it so that it 
might settle again in a more convenient 
spot. Instead it flew off to the woods and 
we had our hands so full that we couldn’t 
follow it. 

Six swarms settled one after the other 
on the little pear tree in the middle of the 
yard, which makes Rob more firm than ever 
in his conviction that it is odor which 
attracts bees in swarming. He thinks the 
odor left on the tree by one swarm attracts 
another, and that the swarm odor in the 
yard excites bees from other colonies to 
swarm. 

Rob always feels discouraged if swarm- 
ing sets in, altho he knows that it cannot 
always be controlled. He seems to think he 
is to blame and has failed in his beekeep- 
ing practice. I told him, in an effort to 
cheer him, that bees are still wild animals, 
and if they have not been domesticated in 
all these centuries, he needn’t think he ean 
do it. He replied impatiently that he does 
not expect to tame them, but he does think 
it is about time that scientists found out 
the cause of swarming so that there would 
be a sound basis for methods of control. 
At that, Bill spoke up and said, “ Why do 
you wait for somebody else, Daddy? you 
could find out for yourself.” Rob looked 
thoughtful, and a little shamefaced, as he 
replied, “ Billie, I believe you are right. 
We can’t expect the men in the laboratory 
to find out these things. It is the men who 
know bees thoroly that will have to learn 
seientifie experimenting and do it them- 
selves.” 

So do not be surprised if we set up a 
laboratory next! We shall not look for you 
until we hear that Howard is better. Poor 
little chap! I do hopé that it is not whoop- 
ing cough. Our fresh country air will do 
him lots of good, I feel sure. With love 
to all of you, Your loving sister, 

Mary. 


2 & es 


Concrete Workshop and Honey-House 


T have a conerete honey-house with a bee- 
cellar underneath and a workshop on the 
north side, where I make hives and brood- 
frames. I have a Barnes saw-table that is 
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Concrete honey-house and work-shop belonging to T. J. Riggs, Wilcox, Ariz. 


run by my little extracting-engine. On the front of the extracting-wagon, and the 
north side of the building at the driveway honey runs thru a pipe from the extracting- 
the wagonbed is level with the platform, so wagon to the tank. 

that the loading of the honey is very easy— I have 400 colonies of bees in five apia- 
in fact, the moving of the honey all the way ries. Two experienced men with the outfit 


to town is downhill. 


ean extract from 100 colonies a day. 


For extracting at my five different apia- Wileox, Ariz. T. J. Riaas. 


ries I have a portable 
room built on a wagon. 
This is very light, as 
the body is made of 
thin strips of wood 
covered with canvas. 
A wide plank leads 
from the ground up on 
to the wagon, and the 
honey is run on the 
wheelbarrow right 
thru the hanging ecan- 
vas door. When we 
move to another yard 
this wide plank is 
pushed in the door of 
the extracting - wagon 
and is thus earried 
right along with it. 

I also have what I 
eall a_ tank-wagon, 
which is stopped on 
low ground, a little in 








Mr. Riggs’ extracting-wagon made of a light framework covered with 
canvas and screen. 
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Fruit and Vegetables Canned in Honey 


To use honey in canning fruit and vege- 
tables, to be perfectly suecessful you must 
choose only sound vegetables and fruit. It 
is false economy to purchase those on the 
verge of decay, even at greatly reduced 
prices. The fruit should be barely ripe-— 
never over-ripe—and the sooner it is taken 
from the tree or garden the better. 

Some prefer to put the fruit or vegetables 
in the jars with the syrup, and cook in the 
boiler with a perforated rest under them; 
but I always cook mine in the syrup and 
ean. 

To can cherries, plums, and peaches, take 
half their weight in honey and add water 
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are reprinting, by request, an article on this 
same subject which appeared on page 463 
of Gieantnes for 1910.—Eb.] 


There is no mystery or luck about the successful 
canning of fruit. If properly done, failure is al- 
most out of the question. The fruits or vegetables 
should be barely ripe, never over-ripe, perfect of their 
kind, or at least with no fermentation started in 
them, and the sooner they are taken from tree or 
garden and sealed up in jars the better. New fruit- 
jars are best put over the fire in cold water to cover 
them, brought slowly to a boil, and slowly cooled; 
then they will stand greater extremes of heat and 
cold. 

If particular about keeping the fruit in shape, or 
where a large amount is to be done at once, it is 
usually put uncooked into the jars and covered with 
the honey. The jars are then set into a larger boiler 
with a perforated rest under them to keep them 
from the bottom. Fill the boiler with cold water 

nearly to the shoulders of 











The honey is wheeled, four supers at a time, up a 
thru a canvas curtain. 


enough to make a good syrup. Then, after 
it comes to a boil, drop in the fruit and boil 
about ten minutes. Skim carefully all 
seum that arises. All kinds of small fruit 
can be canned the same way. 

To can corn, use two quarts; cut off the 
ear; half pint of honey; one pint of water; 
four even tablespoonfuls of salt; boil thirty 
minutes, then seal. 

To ean tomatoes, use three quarts; one 
pint of honey; three tablespoonfuls of salt ; 
boil thirty minutes and seal. 

Be sure to skim carefully all fruit and 
vegetables. 


Topeka, Kan. ELIZABETH LITTLE. 


[As a supplement to the above article we 





the jars. Screw the tops 
on rather loosely; put the 
cover on the boiler and 
bring to a_ boil. Both 
fruit and vegetables can be 
done up in this way. As 
a rule the latter is more 
difficult to keep than fruit, 
and require much longer 
cooking. 

Twelve quarts of rasp- 
berries require two quarts 
of honey. Put two quarts 
of the fruit in the preserv- 
ing-kettle and heat slowly 
on the stove. Crush the 
berries with a wooden vege- 
table- masher and spread 
a square of cheese-cloth 
over a bowl and turn the 
crushed berries and juice 
into it. Press out the 
juice and turn it into the 
preserving - kettle. Add 
two quarts of honey and 
put it on the stove. When 
the syrup begins to boil, 
add the remaining ten 
quarts of berries. Let 
them heat slowly. Boil ten 
minutes, counting from the 
time they begin to bubble. 
Put in cans and seal. 

Of cherries, take six quarts, 1% quarts of honey. 
Measure the cherries after the stones have been re- 
moved. Pit them or not as you please. If you pit 
them, be eareful to save all the juice. Put the 
honey in the preserving-kettle over the fire until it 


wide plank and 


Skim well while boiling. 


simmers. Put in the cherries and heat slowly to 
the boiling-point. Boil ten minutes, skimming care- 
fully. 


Of pears, plums, and peaches, you take the weight 
of the fruit in honey. Plums should boil about 
fifteen minutes; peaches and pears, from twenty to 
thirty. 

Blackberries are put up same as raspberries. 

Of strawberries, take four quarts of fruit and 1% 
quarts of honey. Boil ten minutes. From the 
time it begins to boil, skim well. 

Of rhubarb, take equal weight of fruit and honey. 
Boil ten minutes. 


Of apples, take two quarts of fruit and one pint 
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of honey and half a pint of water. Boil twenty 
minutes. 

Of corn, take two quarts, cut off the ear; half a 
pint of honey, one pint of water, four even table- 
spoonfuls of salt; boil twenty or thirty minutes, then 
put into jars or bottles. 

Of tomatoes, take three quarts, one pint of honey, 
three tablespoonfuls of salt; boil the same as corn. 

Of corn and tomatoes, take two quarts of corn, 
two quarts of tomatoes, one and a half pints of 
honey, half a pint of water, five even tablespoonfuls 
of salt; boil thirty minutes, then seal. 

Grape, raspberry, blackberry, cherry, plum, and 


peach juices are made as follows: One quart of 
juice, one pint of honey, boil from ten to twenty 
minutes. Mrs. H. K. BeArRD. 
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A Large Swarm-catcher 


An objection often raised against the 
Manum swarm-catcher is that it is too small. 
It is large enough to get about a third of a 
swarm, and the rest of the bees will follow 
only when the queen is among those inside 
the cage. Now, the queen being the first 
to settle, she is usually in the upper part of 
the swarm; and as the Manum swarm- 
eatcher is nearly always filled with the low- 
er half of a good swarm the queen is gener- 
ally not caught unless the swarm is a very 
small one. 

For these reasons I take a large light box, 
as shown in the illustration. Inside, about 
3 inches above the bottom, I have a board 
fixed with a hole in the center to correspond 

















Hamelberg’s swarm-catcher. 


with another hole in the bottom, the pole 
being stuck thru both holes and thus held 
firmly. 

The lid is automatically closed by means 
of a couple of rubber bands. A small cleat 
under the hinges keeps the lid from going 





The swarm-board in position. 
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open too far. I hold the lid open until the 
bees are in, by means of a string. 

When catching a swarm I push the box 
right under it, keeping the lid open by 
holding the string, and give the branch on 
which the swarm has clustered a vigorous 
push. The swarm having dropped in the 
box I lower it a little, at the same time let- 
ting go of the string, when the lid will close 
instantly, because of the rubber bands. I 
then fasten the lid securely with a hook and 
eye and put the device in the shadow near 
the place where the swarm settled and all 
the flying bees will quickly unite with it. 

When hiving a swarm I do not like to 
dump the bees in front of the hive on a 
cloth or newspaper, for, on account of the 
holes and wrinkles, the bees do not have a 
smooth level place to walk over. For this 
reason I made a tray of thin boards with a 
rim about three inches high on three sides 
of it. Two projections on the narrower 
open side permit the tray to be pushed in 
the entrance and held right in position. 
The weight of the bees, when dumped on it, 
lowers the board a little, but this makes no 
difference; in facet, bees always prefer run- 
ning upward, so the drop in the board is 

‘just right. There are never any stragglers 
left behind; and in a couple of minutes the 
swarm-board ean be taken away. Whether 
it is to the eredit of this way of hiving 
swarms | do not know; but for the last ten 
years, since I have been using this tray, I 
have never had a swarm desert its hive. 

Soest, Holland. J.H. J. HAMELBERG. 
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Screened Ventilation at the Bottom to 
Control Swarming 


Some years bees seem to put most of their 
energy into brood-rearing and swarming 
rather than in gathering honey. By experi- 
ment I have found that it is impossible to 
keep a hive and supers too warm, so long 
as the bees are given enough ventilation at 
the bottom of the hive and sufficient super 
room during the swarming season. There 
is nothing equal to prevention as a remedy 
for swarming; but if extra ventilation, for 
instance, is provided too late, after the bees 
have already made their plans to swarm, 
it is almost impossible to prevent them from 
swarming. In the method that I shall here 
describe, I have been able to prevent swarm- 
ing entirely, even tho I run for comb honey. 

When my bees need one super I give 
them two—that is, I provide one super; but 


when they are working well in the one I 
put another on top for extra room rather 
than to wait until the bees really need the 
extra one. 








The ventilator frame showing the openings at 
the sides. 


I have tried providing extra ventilation 
at the bottom by raising the hives on blocks, 
as recommended by some, but I will never 
do it again. I think all the bees in town 
were in the hive in a very short time on ac- 
count of the entrance all around. 

There is no danger of robbing if a screen 
is used to close the openings at the side. I 
have frames the same dimensions as the 
hive-floors, a solid piece at the back, 1 inch 
high, and only corner blocks at the front 
with %-ineh strip tacked on top of all to 
hold the pieces in place, and to which to 
tack the screens. When the screens are 





The screened ventilator in position. 


tacked to this strip there is a bee-tight one- 
inch space along each side of the hive, pro- 
viding that much extra ventilation, but with- 
out chance for the bees to fly from the 
sides. The hive is raised from the floor, 
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General view of D. J. Blocher’s apiary, Pearl 


with a 
this frame set on, and then the hive is re- 
placed. With this sereen and plenty of 
super room I never worry about swarming. 
The bees seem to go up into the supers at 
night rather than to hang out on the front 
of the hive, as is usually the case; and if the 
supers are kept warm enough they stay 
there and work instead of erowding the 
brood-frames and planning to swarm. In 
some localities, when honey is always com- 
ing in freely, unscreened ventilation at the 
sides may work all right, but I shall not 
try it again in my locality. 

At certain times the bees try to close the 
sereens with propolis. It is well to have a 
few extra ventilators on hand to exchange 
while cleaning those that are clogged up. 
The sereens may be cleaned up by dipping 
in hot water or pouring hot water over them. 
The propolis comes off readily with a knife. 

Hartford, Conn. G. T. WHitten. 


City, Ill The grass is kept mowed all summer 
lawn-mower. 


What to Do with Swarms Galore 


The season of 1916 was the worst I ever 
experienced for swarms. Up to the latter 
part of June it was cold and wet, then rains 
became less frequent and the weather warm- 
er. About the middle of the month swarm- 
ing began in earnest. There was much 
drifting, resulting in the doubling-up of 
many swarms, some of the largest of whieh 
would absecond with the least provoeation. 
A large percentage refused to settle down 
after being hived. New swarms did nothing 
but swarm out again. 

We quit returning new swarms to the par- 
ent location and put them in hives with 
only narrow strips of foundation in the 
frames. By not hiving on the parent lo- 
cation the swarm was not increased in size 
nor was the parent colony diminished, but 
we had to do it. Wesupplied lots of super 











Evergreen windbreak planted on the north and west of the apiary, fifteen years ago. 
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room, both for the newly hived swarms and 
the parent colony, and gave plenty of up- 
ward ventilation. We trapped the queens 
of the new swarms. Cutting the cells in the 
parent hive did not stop the swarming ex- 
cept after much fussing as the season pro- 
eressed. 

The alsike harvest was then beginning. 
Alsike has been our main source of honey 
in recent years, as white clover has failed 
for about twelve years. When the alsike is 
eut our hopes are gone. Very little was 
accomplished by any of our colonies until 
the latter part of June, and our hopes van- 
ished. Two wet summers, however, had 





A hive on scales is a positive necessity in any 
honey-producing yard. If the one colony does not 
represent the average in the yard there should be 
two. 
brought out white clover everywhere in the 
pasture fields, and by July the rains had 
ceased and good hot weather came. The 
bees then quieted down and worked again in 
earnest on the white clover. This continu- 
ed until the hot July sun killed the clover. 

I would never think of conducting a 
honey-house without a seale hive. It is the 
pulse of the whole situation. Each day at 
sunset we know what was brought in; and 
if the unexpected happens in the field the 
beekeeper knows it and ean act accordingly. 
The seale hive is our guide in putting on 
supers and restricting them as the season 
closes. 

In hiving bees we take the shortest cuts 
possible. We make no noise while the bees 
are swarming—simply go about our work 
until they are on the wing. When they 
have clustered we are ready to do the hiving. 


We set the hive as close to the cluster as 
possible, and give the cluster a gentle jolt. 
This is easily done where the bees cluster 
low. If they are high in the air we cut off 
the limb, provided it does not damage the 
tree, and shake it gently in front of the 
hive. 

Our bees sometimes cluster in such an 
out-of-the-way place as the trunk of a tree 
or the bottom of a eurrant bush. We put 
the hive as near to these as we ean get it 
and then blow smoke from above, driving 
the bees down toward the hive until we get 
them on the run or on the wing. Brushing 
in such a place simply aggravates the situ- 
ation. 

If the bees are clustered on a limb that 
we do not want to eut, we shake it and hold 
a green bushy one near by and keep them 
off the first limb by shaking and smoking 
until they alight on the limb we supplied. 
Rather than cut a limb, fix up a scaffold, 
or use a basket, I have dropped swarms 
from quite a distance in front of the hive, 
and, by smoking the limb where the cluster 
was, have caused the remainder of the bees 

















Two swarms that clustered together on the limbs 
of a small cherry-tree, making it necessary to tie 
the limbs for support. 
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to drop to the hive in their flight and enter. 
We often do this where they alight on the 
main part of a branch that can not be 
handled like a small one that can be shaken 
into a basket. 

Before bees can be induced to enter a hive 
from a distant lodging-place it is necessary 


to get the bulk of them at the entrance; and 
if the queen happens to be there, all the 
better. Bees can just as easily locate part 
of their cluster in front of a hive from a 
distance as they can in any other location. 

I no longer divide large swarms that have 
gone together, for the secret of success in 


Some of D. J. Blocher’s comb-honey hives at the close of the season. No. 


and was hived in a 10-frame hive. No. 3 swarmed June 30, also hived in a 10-frame hive. No. 


not swarm. Nos. 5 and 6 were shaken into 8-frame hives on June 15. 





2 swarmed June 24 


4 did 
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quality and quantity of honey and the least 
expense lies in these mighty swarms. We 
hive all the bees in one hive, therefore, giv- 
ing plenty of super room and upward venti- 
lation. The new swarms are returned to the 
parent location. The parent eolonies are 
taken elsewhere to reduce the chances of 
more swarming; and if such colonies are 
very strong, supers are supplied for comb 
honey. No one need to be afraid to put 
supers over parent hives, as all vacant space 
below will be filled first. 

We frequently double up parent colonies 
to reduce expenses and increase the honey 
crop. 


Pear! City, Ill. D. J. BLocHER. 
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Bees, Boys, and War 


Among the many efforts at “ Conserva- 
tion of resources ” induced by the war, the 
increase of honey production by amateur 
beekeepers should by no means be over- 
looked. It is said that honey is to some 
degree taking the place of sugar in Eng- 
land, and that the Russian Government is 
helping to introduce scientific beekeeping 
methods in Russia. Boys and girls in Amer- 
ica are everywhere enlisting in an “army 
of production” to raise fruit, vegetables, 
and poultry, and to help the farmers care 
for their crops. It is a most excellent 
movement, tending to health, wholesome in- 
terests, and practical efficiency; and no 
branch of husbandry is more likely to en- 
gage their enthusiasm than the eare of 
bees. 

Many farms that have only two or three 
neglected old-fashioned hives might produce 
honey in abundance if these were turned 
over to the son or daughter to be reorgan- 
ized; and innumerable country and sub- 
urban places that have no bees should in- 
troduce them forthwith. It is not neces- 
sary that the owner should raise alsike or 
butkwheat. Bees range two or three miles 
from home, and in many places the road- 
sides alone furnish a vast amount of bee- 
pasturage, with their linden and _ locust 
trees, sumacs, wild raspberries, white clo- 
ver, and goldenrod. With sugar at war 
prices, a few supers heavy with delicious 
home-grown sweets will be welcome next 
fall. 

A boy of ten is old enough to be a valu- 
able assistant in hiving the swarms and tak- 
ing up the honey; and a year or two later 
he should be encouraged to invest in a hive, 


or be given a swarm of his own. His sister 
may do as well, or better, for many women 
succeed with this kind of “ live-stock.” 
Beekeeping encourages self-confidence, and 
stimulates habits of observation. It re- 
quires some pluck, deftness, intelligence, 
and watchfulness at certain seasons, but 
not that patience for monotonous labor 
that children have not. And bees are so 
amusing, and the hive is such a marvelous 
place! It does one good just to see the 
little ladies devoting themselves to the com- 
monwealth; and a good treatise on apicul- 
ture, which is the prerequisite to beekeeping, 
is a capital introduction to biology am 
other sciences. 

As for the established beekeepers, if 
every one would start an enterprising boy 
or girl in business with one of his early 
swarms he would be “doing his bit” to 
make his own town more nearly self-sup- 
porting. To increase our honey supply 
we need many enthusiastic amateurs. 
Backyard gardens should be supplemented 
by backyard beehives. 

Redding, Ct. 
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How to Find what Hive the Swarm 
Came From 


It is desirable to know just what hive a 
swarm issued from, so that attention may 
be given at once without the necessity of 
examining all the colonies in the yard. This 
is no light task when the hives are two and 
sometimes three and four stories high. 
Making inerease by natural swarming is all 
right, especially for the apiarist who has 
but one yard. Moreover, there is real sei- 
ence in the proper swarming of bees, for it 
is the natural desire of the bees. They also 
work much better than when increase is 
made along unnatural lines. 

If one of your colonies has swarmed, and 
you arrive soon after while the bees are still 
in the air, on examining the fronts of the 
hive you ean tell by the number of bees 
crawling in the grass and gradually rising 
to join the swarm which hive a swarm came 
from. If you arrive teo late to tell in ths 
way, hive the swarm on one or two old 
combs: ard when most of the bees are in- 
side, brush off a eupful of bees hanging on 
the outside on to the ground in front of 
the hive. Then earry the hive away into a 
quiet shady place, ard cover it with a sheet. 
Of course, be sure that you have the queen 
in the hive. In a few minutes the little 
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bunch of bees brushed off on the ground, 
seeking their queen, will rise in the air, 
hover about in search of her, and gradually 
return to the hive they came from. When- 
ever you see a nice little army of bees 
marching into a hive, fanning as they go, 
you have found the hive that originally east 
the swarm. If it is in the middle of the day 
and the bees are very active in front of all 
hives, it will be diffieult to tell, unless you 
dust some flour on the few bees brushed off 
on the ground. 

Another way to tell which hive the swarm 
“ame from is to find the queen, put her in 
a cage and remove her, and the bees will 
then return to the hive they came from, 
provided no other swarm happened to be 
flying at the time. The first plan is the 
quickest, for it is not always possible to find 
the queen quickly; and, besides, there is 
then no increase, as the swarm goes back 
where it came from. Either plan will work 
when there is no other swarming going on 
in the yard. If other swarms are out, wait 
until about three in the afternoon when 
swarming is well over for the day. The 
dusting with flour is not always necessary 
but is helpful. I have found occasional 
bees with flour on their coats going into 
several different hives, which proves that in- 
dividual bees from different hives join a 
swarm when they hear what is going on. 

Geo. W. STRANGWAYS. 

Elora, Ont., Canada. 


e2 & a" 


Instantaneous Increase 


One day I drove to one of my outyards 
intending to introduce a few queens. I 
found that one of the colonies that I had 
marked for requeening had relieved me of 
the job by superseding their queen, which 
left me with one queen that I had no place 
for. As many of the colonies were so 
strong that they could spare both brood 
and bees I decided to form a new colony, 
little thinking that by so doing I was stum- 
bling on to a method of increase that I had 
often wished for—a method that would give 
me comb-builders, nurse bees, field bees, and 
a laying queen, the whole job being com- 
pleted at one trip to the yard. 

I placed the bottom-board and empty 
hive-body on a new stand with a cover and 
super cover near by. The entrance was 
plugged with grass, except a two-inch hole 
in the center, I then filled the hive-body 


with bees and brood from colonies that had 
plenty to spare; and, after putting on the 
cover, introduced the queen by the smoke 
method. 

I returned to the yard after dinner; and 
because of the unusual amount of activity 
at the new colony my first thought was rob- 
bers, but I found the excitement was due to 
the young bees taking their playspell. Then 
I saw something else which is very unusual 
with artificial increase. Old bees were 
coming and going just as they do in any 
normal colony. My euriosity got the best 
of me; and, even tho I had just introduced 
a queen, I looked inside the hive. The 
queen was there doing business, and no ong 
would have imagined that the colony had 
been made artificially less than six hours 
before. 

With all other forms of artificial increase 
that I have any knowledge of, the old bees 
will return to the hive they were taken from, 
leaving the colony made up largely of young 
bees, too young to do field work. The only 
explanation I ean offer why they do not 
do so with this plan is that they are taken 
from different colonies and are thoroly mix- 
ed up, and that they received so good a 
smoking when the queen is introduced that, 
when they are released, they mark the new 
loeation. 

Before I left the yard I put on a super, 
and at my next trip I found the eolony just 
as far advanced as any in the yard. Know- 
ing full well that one trial does not prove 
the merits of any method I kept on trying, 
and the results were always the same. Af- 
ter repeated trials I found that the best 
time of the day to make the increase is in 
the early morning while the old bees are at 
home. In that way a better force of field 
bees is secured. 

There is another factor that may have 
something to do with the suecess of this 
method. My queens are all raised and mat- 
ed at my home yard; and when caged tobe 
taken to the outyard I do not put in any 
escorts, neither do I provide any food, so 
the method of introducing that I use might 
be called a combination of the starvation 
and the smoke method. I have seen quite a 
number of unfavorable reports on the smoke 
method, but up to date I have had but one 
failure and then the fault was not with the 
method but with the man who was using it. 
I know that queens taken from one colony 
and put into another one inside of an hour 
are very. easily accepted, but I have also 
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used the plan with queens that have been in 
the mail from two to five days. 
Moorestown, N. J. J. M. Donaupson. 


i 
No Swarming, tho the Bees in the Lo- 


cality were Swarm-mad 


Early in the spring I go thru my yards 
and see that all colonies have plenty of 
stores, enough to last four weeks. As soon 
as brood-rearing starts in earnest I spread 
the brood in the strongest colonies that I 
think can take care of it after it has been 
spread. Then I select the strongest colo- 
nies for comb-honey production and keep 
building up the rest for extracted honey. 

As soon as the strongest colonies begin 
to be crowded, I take a ten-frame super, full 
depth, filled with full sheets of foundation; 
remove half of the brood and combs from a 
strong colony, shove all the brood to the 
center of the hive, leaving the queen below, 
and fill in the rest of the space with full 
sheets of foundation. I place the rest of 
the brood and combs in the center of the 
super and set this on top of the colony with 
a queen-excluder between. This I usually 
do about the first of May. 

In about four weeks all the brood will 
have hatched in the super. Then I remove 
it and put two shallow comb-honey supers 
on the hive. I shake all the bees from the 
combs of the super removed, in front of the 
hive, then carry this super of combs to one 
of the hives intended for extracted honey. 
I put two or three combs of brood from 
this extracted-honey colony into the super 
above, replacing with empty combs below. 
If there is any tendency to swarm, this 
treatment certainly stops it. Furthermore, 
by this means I keep the strongest colonies 
busy drawing combs for the weaker colonies, 
while they are building up a working force. 

By this time the white clover is beginning 
to yield nectar, and I have all colonies in 
good shape for the harvest. I have no 
further trouble with the swarming fever 
from those that are run for extracted honey; 
but I have to watch those run for comb 
honey and keep the bees provided with 
plenty of super room. I use full sheets of 
foundation in the sections and two bait sec- 
tions for each super. 

As the weather becomes sultry I raise the 
hives from the bottom-boards with cleats 
about half an inch thick, giving plenty of 
ventilation from below. That is a wonder- 
ful help in keeping down the swarming 








fever. Of course care must be used not to 
overdo the ventilation. 

I have used this plan for two years and 
have never had any swarms, in spite of the 
fact that last year the bees in this locality 
seemed to be swarm-mad, some colonies 
swarming as often as four and even five 
times, and giving no surplus, while I se- 
cured an average of 100 pounds per colony. 
I aim to keep ahead of the bees at all times 
—in other words, to do something before 
the swarming fever gets started. I never 
cut cells, but at times I give bottom ventila- 
tion. If any cells appear I remove two or 
three frames of brood and replace with full 
sheets of foundation, using the brood to 
make increase or build up weak colonies if 
I happen to have any at that time. 

Marion, Ill. D. PRIDE. 


[At the conclusion of an experiment a 
beekeeper should consider whether the re- 
sults are because of, in spite of, or inciden- 
tal to the manipulation. He should also 
distinguish between cause and effect—of 
surrounding circumstances. Sueceess in 
swarm prevention when all the bees in the 
locality are “swarm-mad” is a feather in 
any man’s cap.—Eb. ] 














The fact that G. A. Readshaw’s apiary is located 
only about 40 feet from the sidewalk of a busy 
street of Sharon, Pa., doesn’t prevent him from mak- 
ing a success of it—nor the bees from swarming. 
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starting robbing 
by shoving a 
comb of honey 
into the big en- 
trance under the brood-nest. I should be 
sorry to advise anything that would get a 
beginner into trouble; but really I can’t 
think of any way of feeding less danger- 
ous, even for a beginner. It takes only a 
fraction of the time it would to open the 
hive and hang the comb among the other 
combs, and that rapidity gives robbers less 
chanee. Likely you think the naked comb 
on the floor will be unprotected. But im- 
mediately the entrance is closed all but a 
square inch or less, and by the time you 
have the entrance closed that comb of honey 
will be covered by bees the same as the 
other combs at the entrance. And it will 
surprise you how soon the honey from that 
comb will be carried up into the combs above 
if there is room for it there. 


Mrs. ALLEN, you want to know some- 
what definitely, p. 376, at what stage of the 
season the first equalizing of brood occurs. 
A bit hard to answer. After the colonies 
have been on their stands long enough to 
have brood started in each, say about a 
week, a hasty examination is made the first 
flying day to see if any colony is queenless, 
and to note which colonies are weakest, and 
incidentally to see if any need feeding. 
Then the weakest colonies are newspapered 
over the queenless ones. Perhaps the best 
answer I ean give as to the time when the 
first equalizing is done is to say whenever 
colonies are strong enough. That will be 
when the strongest have five or six brood 
each, and may be before fruit-bloom, or it 
may be near the close of fruit-bloom. You 
can’t very well go wrong about the time if 
vou never reduce a colony below four brood. 
There’s no fixed rule as to amount of 
stores in spring, unless it be to crowd in all 
there’s room for early, and not to allow any 
empty combs later. 


ALLEN LaTuaM, after years of experience 
with different substitutes for pollen, has 
come to the conclusion that cottonseed meal 
is the best he has tried. He has come to 
another conclusion that is rather startling 
—that is, that feeding such substitutes 1s a 
matter of no gain but distinct loss. If you 
read the two pages he has written about it, 
in the Domestic Beekeeper, page 172, you 
will see he makes out a strong case, giving 
actual experience. Briefly, there are two 





food unsuited to 
their digestive 
organs, and the 
foreed activity 
of the bees when they should stay at home. 

G. C. Grerner has been perhaps the 
strongest opponent of the use of full sheets 
of foundation in sections. He believed the 
quantity of honey might be thereby increas- 
ed, but at the expense of quality. After 
many years of experience and much obser- 
vation he is now thoroly convinced of his 
mistake, and recants in the most whole- 
souled manner (American Bee Journal, 
April, 129). He now thinks it a mistaken 
notion that sections with a natural base are 
superior, is converted “into a thoroly con- 
vineed full-sheet and bottom-starter advo- 
cate,” and says of what he ealls his former 
notion, “It has cost me tons of honey dur- 
ing the past decades.” 


“ALLEN LATHAM asserts that, in combat 
between a laying queen and a virgin, the 
virgin is always the winner because of her 
greater agility. Dr. Gates says this is not 
always so, and that he knows of instances 
where the fertile queen won. How is this?” 
—American Bee Journal, Jan., 1917, p. 13. 
It is not said that Dr. Gates saw the combat; 
and unless he or some one else did, there’s 
no proof. If a strange virgin were intro- 
duced, the workers would take a hand, and 
the virgin come off second best. In a fair 
stand-up fight I should always expect to see 
the virgin the victor because of vigor; and 
yet in one case in a thousand I ean imagine 
a white-livered virgin overcome by a red- 
blooded laying queen. 


Pror. Joun H. Lovety has made a not- 
able contribution in American Bee Journal 
for April, p. 115, to bee literature. He 
proposes the division of North America into 
12 nectar or honey-plant regions, based on 
topography, climate, native vegetation, and 
the geographical distribution of honey- 
plants. State lines are utterly ignored; 
and it is interesting and instructive to 
study the map giving the 12 regions with 
accompanying details as to honey-plants to 
be found in each. 


S. D. House says bees go further for 
strong-smelling blossoms, because these can 
naturally be scented further away, Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, April, p.121. Of course. 
By the same token they will also go further 
to blossoms on the windward side. 
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end, and it slow- 
ly dries up. We 
find the calyx of 
a mature apple 





April in the 
South, it lasts 
till June in the 
far North. What 
could be more fitting than to give a picture 
of the beauty of blooming apple-trees in 
colors on the cover page of GLEANINGS for 
May? How true to nature, with the green 
grass and shadows below, the blue sky 
above, and the white and pink blooming 
trees between! I thought 1 could see two 
birds in the front tree, and it required no 
great stretch of imagination to hear the 
merry hum of the bees. 

** * 





One of the neatest tools we have found 
recently is an electric wire-imbedder. It 
puts the wire right down in the center of 
the foundation and covers it with wax so 
you can hardly tell from which side it was 
imbedded. There may be others as good as 
this one put out by the Dadants, but I 
have not seen it. 


*#s * 


I was much interested in E. T. Atwater’s 
“ Shaken-swarm plan perfected,” as given 
on page 352, placing the brood-chamber over 
an empty one to prevent absconding. If 
it will work as well in other sections and in 
other hands it will remove one of the serious 
objections to the shaking plan of manage- 
ment. 

ees 

At how low a temperature can combs be 
handled without injury to unsealed brood? 
Some claim it injures a colony even to lift 
one corner of the packing in early April. 
I find some beekeepers object to an inspec- 
tor opening their hives unless the tempera- 
ture is near 70°. It seems to me this is be- 
ing over particular. 

** * 

The article by Lewis P. Tanton, page 335, 
May, on destructive spraying, is open to 
criticism. While I agree with him that too 
early spraying might kill the pollen grains 
or the delicate organs of flowers, yet if 
delayed until the calyx closes and turns 
down it seems too late, as it is difficult at 
this stage to spray so as to reach the base 
of the calyx where the larva of the codling 
moth is supposed to swallow its fatal dose 
of poison. I believe also that the calyx 
and base or flower does not grow after the 
fruit has become fertile. When fertiliza- 
tion is completed the function or use of the 


searcely larger 
than when it 
held the pistil 
and stamens in 
in its bosom. It is only the ovary of an 
apple blossom that swells and develops into 
a fruit. 
ees * 

I see our friend E. G. Baldwin is still 
of the opinion (page 292, April) there is 
nothing more wholesome for a newly in- 
troduced queen than a good “ licking.” It 
reminds us of a man whose wife pounded 
him. His friends remonstrated; but he 
said, “ Let her alone, for it amuses her, and 
doesn’t hurt me.” So this “licking” of 
the queen amuses the workers, and doesn’t 
hurt the queen; indeed, it proves a most 
admirable way of introducing a stranger. 

ses * 


That article on bees ard fruit on page 
332, May, by E. R. Root, reminds us that 
more and more the value of bees in the 
production of fruit is appreciated. We are 
having more and more calls for bees for 
this purpose. But let us be careful not to 
assert that fruit ean not be produced with- 
out the agency of insects. There appears 
to be a great variation in the ability of fruit- 
trees to fertilize their own flowers. Some 
seem to require insects on their blossoms, 
while others require pollen to be brought 
from some other variety. 

ss * 
WHY THEY DIED. 

The best time to study the wintering 
problem is in the spring. Every colony 
that has died should be examined with great 
care and the cause ascertained, every comb 
being removed to make sure of the cause of 
the trouble. Of 13 colonies placed in the 
cellar, one was found dead when taken out 
this spring. On examining the combs they 
were found bare of honey. The cause and 
remedy for such is apparent. Of some 180 
in our home yard wintered out of doors on 
their summer stands one was found queen- 
less and dead. Another had almost en- 
tirely new white combs; and the bees, be- 
ing unable to keep up the temperature, 
had dysentery and died. Another had made 
the winter nest at one side of the brood- 
chamber, and starved with an abundance of 
honey on the other side. Still another had 
changed its queen in late summer, and had 
too few bees to withstand the long winter, 
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time. Dietitians 
have long urged 
this change, and 
we are told 28 





ard mother who 
had just come 
from the ear af- 
ter bidding 
goodby to their youngest son, a boy of 
twenty, a boy well and favorably known to 
every one in our town. He had joined the 
hospital unit which left Cleveland for 
Franee that afternoon, leaving college to 
enlist. I shall never forget the look on that 
mother’s face. It was not that she was not 
brave. She was perhaps more composed 
than any of the rest of us, for the minister 
in his opening remarks had alluded to the 
young man’s having gone. I shall not try 
to describe the expression of her face. You 
have seen it on some mother’s face near 
your home, and will probably see it many, 
many more times. The world is full of 
mothers with such faces now. Every day 
we hear of more of our brave boys enlisting 
in their country’s service. 

And now what are we women going to do 
for our bit? We have been getting pages 
and pages of good advice, and we have been 
charged with being wasteful and extrava- 
gant in our kitchens. For instance, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Houston authorizes a 
statement estimating that we waste food 
amounting to more than $700,000,000 an- 
nually. That sounds ineredible, but it is 
only $7.00 per person a year; or computing 
it on a family basis, allowing five persons to 
the family, it makes a waste of 67 ets. per 
family a week, or a little less than ten cents 
a day. Even that seems a high average to 
me; and yet if the figures should be cut in 
two the sum total would still be appalling. 
It looks as if we deserve the scolding, 
doesn’t it? 

We must not confuse the need for pre- 
venting waste of food with the financial 
problem. If you can afford porterhouse 
steak, mushrooms, ete., daily, it is still your 
privilege. But don’t waste a crumb of what- 
ever food you use. There is an actual food 
shortage in the world. 

Let us consider a few of the ways in 
which we can save food in our homes. 
First, take good care of all raw materials as 
they come into your house, protecting them 
from mice, insects, or decay. Second, en- 
courage your family to eat enough for phys- 
ical and mental efficiency and no more. 
Third, don’t spoil food in preparation by 
burning or careless cooking. Fourth, use 
whole-wheat flour instead of white at least 





per cent of the 
wheat is wasted 
in making white 
; flour, or, to state 
it in another way, over 100,000,000 bushels 
of wheat. Fifth, boil potatoes in the skins 
and peel just before serving. Both material 
and food value will be saved. Sixth, save 
the water in which vegetables and rice have 
been cooked for soups and sauces. It is 
rich in valuable mineral salts. Seventh, 
utilize every drop of skimmed milk. It is 
a better balanced food than cream, as cream 
is only the fat, while skimmed milk contains 
protein, minerals, and carbohydrates. 
Eighth, save and render every bit of fat. 
Ninth, dry in the oven and grind seraps of 
bread left from the table. A good cook ean 
think of dozen of ways to use them. And 
when you entertain your friends, serve them 
a simple, well-cooked, well-balanced meal. 
Don’t encourage overeating by serving too 
great a variety when little children are 
starving in Belgium. 

And now, Uncle Sam, we women of the 
United States would like to have you notice 
that we are taking our scolding for being 
wasteful and extravagant in a beautiful 
spirit. We are going to practice such thrift 
that a self-respecting pig would not find 
even light refreshment in our garbage- 
pails. We are going to do our best to have 
our families largely feed themselves and 
have something to spare by garden-making. 
If, as we are told, this war is to be won by 
bread bullets, you will find us doing our 
share and rejoicing that we have the oppor- 
tunity to help. And may we respectfully 
voice the hope that before harvest time you 
may decide not to let hundreds of millions 
of bushels of grain go into drinks instead of 
food. We also think tobaceo-fields would 
make beautiful war-gardens. 

It would never do to finish this page on 
thrift without mentioning honey. Doubt- 
less you already know our government is 
urging beekeepers to increase their honey 
production as much as possible to help out 
the sugar shortage. We are told that the 
nearer our table we can produce our food, 
the better, as the transportation problem is 
going to be almost as serious as the food 
problem. Therefore, let me urge again this 
month that you take the best of care of 
your little garden musicians, the bees. 
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264, April 
GLEANINGS. Yes, 
that is really 
what it says. | 
read it several times to make sure. I do 
hope Mr. Bales smiled as he wrote it. I 
didn’t smile a bit when I first read it, nor 
while I wrote a long and spirited reply. 
But when my bump of humor woke up 
(bumps do go to sleep occasionally you 
know), I tossed the “ retort courteous ” into 
the fire, and smiled across to Mr. Bales, clear 
from Tennessee to California! 

Now if ignorance had been labeled the 
curse to the industry, there would have been 
a complete unanimity of opinion, for all 
reading beefolk, mainliners and sideliners 
alike, would agree heartily. Of course we 
sideliners all admit frankly that there is a 
great deal of ignorance and unprogressive- 
ness among the non-professionals. Why, 
haven’t we ourselves a neighbor who recent- 
ly boasted to his neighbors, “I tell you 
what—beekeeping is the thing! Now I’ve 
got just two hives—well, I’ve reely got 
three, but one didn’t do no good—’n I didn’t 
do a single thing to ’em last year, ’n I got 
ten full pounds of honey”? But shall the 
efficiency of all sideliners be judged by that 
of our neighbor? 

Seriously, it is true that in the ranks 
of the non-professional is a high degree of 
intelligence and skill and success. We have 
the honor of including men of education 
and intelligence among our number—college 
men and ministers, lawyers and doctors and 
editors, and men of trained business grasp. 
And some women! And many a man has 
reached the mainline only by first follow- 
ing patiently and perhaps stumblingly the 
humble tracks of the side line. Some bee- 
keepers may have been born professionals, 
as it were, because their fathers were that 
before them; but surely most of them—TI re- 
eall some great and famous names—have 
achieved their present dignified and sub- 
stantial positions by the old and honored 
route of beekeeping as a side line. 

In this department we want to record, 
one after another, the suecesses of non-pro- 
fessional beekeepers, and shall be glad to 
have a generous supply of these interesting 
stories. But we are also going to look at 
the other side of the shield, and admit the 
failures and mistakes and countless prob- 
lems. In 1914 Mr. N. Person of San 
Franeiseo, caught a swarm of bees and then 
bought four colonies from a neighbor for 
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winter. They all 
died, exeept the 
one in the box. 
This one he 
transferred late in February, smoking and 
handling “ according to the books.” “ The 
contents, probably a handful,” writes Mr. 
Person, “left thru a erack, but the queen 
eame back in about fifteen minutes and 
settled on my hand. I put her on the 
frames I had fixed up, and the poor fel- 
lows tried to start housekeeping again. 
I realized I ought to help them, so I gave 
a frame of bees and brood from my other 
colony which was very strong.” Most 
of this brood died from chilling, so he gave 
another frame, and the next day found the 
queen outside, dead. Later he bought a 
queen and started a nucleus. This queen 
east three swarms, all of which wintered 
successfully and stored surplus next season. 
One swarm was hived on drawn combs and 
“put on a stand a couple of hundred feet 
from the mother hive. In about forty-five 
minutes they were going in a steady stream 
back and forth to the old hive, robbing, 
and carrying away everything.” 

By 1916 he had ten colonies. He got a 
good honey crop and left each hive with 
plenty of stores. Early in February of this 
year they started breeding “to beat the 
band.” But then came storms and cold 
weather, queens stopped laying, and brood 
was thrown out. Not till April did laying 
begin again, and by that time three queens 
had died, one had swarmed, entered the 
wrong hive and been killed, and most of the 
old bees were dead. So now “I am buying 


‘bees to build them up again,” he writes, 


“and all this with plenty of sealed and un- 
sealed stores.” 

Now, that is a chapter of accidents and 
mishaps, but he will win out yet. 

In our own yard this spring I had to kill 
a queen because not one of her eggs hatched 
into larva. We bought her last year in 
late August, and, after finding her laying 
early in September, I had left her alone 
except to see that there were enough stores, 
and so had not discovered this unexpected 
no-goodness. The first examination this 
spring made me realize she was backward, 
as there were eggs only, in only one comb. 
The second examination, about two weeks 
later, still showed only eggs, tho by that 
time in three combs—not a larva in the hive. 
Of course that sealed her fate, and I killed 
her. 
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ERE’S a 





—sold his crop 





new idea— 
one that 
might get re- 
sults, which is 





AROUND THE OFFICE 


M.-A.-O. 


in 10-lb. pails at 
$1.25. The cur- 
rent retail price 
then—and easily 





more than ean be 
said of a lot of 
“ideas.” It was 
written to a bee- 
keeper friend of the M.-A.-O. (it was writ- 
ten in deadest earnest, too) and its gen- 
erally business-like air and all-pervading 
benevolent spirit justify its reproduction 
here—so here it is: “1 have bees in out- 
yards and thefs have stolen 5 hives and rob- 
bed others to the extent of 215 lbs. of 
honey. It is impossible to watch them, and 
I ask what do you think might be the re- 
sults of the law if I would place arsnic be- 
tween the midrib or between two sheets of 
foundation and place them in cirtin hives 
espeshialy for thefs and if they should 
stealit from the bees, eat it and die and it 
should be proved just as I have stated do 
you suppose I would be in any danger of 
loosing my scalop.” How direct and clear 
the thought! How simple in conception! 
How bold and yet artful in strategy! How 
caleulated for the general weal as well as 
for the intestinal linings of honey-thieves! 
I must say that I like it—its general sans 
froid and lofty purposefulness. The other 
editors of GLEANINGS don’t agree with me— 





but I do. I can’t help believing in the 
man’s sincerity. Just one caution, how- 
ever, viz.: Never mind your “ sealop,” but 


pay considerable attention to avoid getting 
those “hives espeshialy for thefs” mixed 
up when it comes to saving out honey for 
home consumption. 

27s * 


A visiting beekeeper a few days ago 
blurted this right out in the office: “A 
beekeeper, if he isn’t being stung by a 
honeybee or a honey-buyer. is trying to 
sting some other beekeeper.”” Wasn’t that 
a devil of a thing to say right in The A. I. 
Root Co.’s office? Yes, sir, despite dear 
old Mr. A. I. Root’s possible objection to 
the strong word, wasn’t that the very devil 
of a thing to say right in the office here? 


Just to show how honey-producers them- 
selves contribute to the demoralization of 
the honey market and prices: A _honey- 
producer in western Ohio last winter 
sold his big honey crop at retail for $1.00 
per gallon in cans—a net price of less than 8 
ets. per pound. Extensive honey-dealers 
had then been paying more than this in car- 
load lots. Another honey-producer — al- 
most a neighbor of the one aforsmen:iored 
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obtainable— was 
$1.75 per pail. 
A group of 
honey - produe- 
ers selling in territory close to this man— 
but who knew their business—sold their 
honey in 5-lb. pails at $1.25 per pail. The 
uninformed honey-produeer is the man who 
knocks down honey prices. He’s the fellow 
that spills the fat in the fire every time. 
He’s also generally the chief high squealer 
about low honey prices and the poor op- 
pressed beekeeper. 
ss * 


The Man-Around-the-Office didn’t fully 
expect to get it past Mr. A. I. Root—I mean 
the cuss words in the letter of that fellow 
that wrote a big supply house about failing 
to send the erank with his extractor and 
added a postscript saying that he had just 
found the erank in the bottom of the box. 
It was no use explaining to A. I. Root that 
the euss words had to be used to illustrate 
the kind of man that would write such a 
letter. Nosiree. “ Uncle Amos” was on to 
me and my flimsy argument, and he kept on 
me till I wished that he would get off. 
I also wished that I had’n’adidit. I guess, 
too, that he was right about it. But that 
mad-all-over letter (cuss words and all) 
of the fellow who didn’t find the erank the 
first thing in the top of the packing case, 
tickled me so that I couldn’t resist the temp- 
tation to pass it along to the unregenerate 
readers of GLEANINGS. I won’t do it again 
—not while Mr. A. I. Root is anywhere this 
side of Bradentown, Fla. 

sees 

Most of those delayed orders for the de- 
layed A B C and X Y Z of Bee Cultures 
have been filled—thanks be! But the mails 
or freight or some other agency of the Old 
Nick occasionally still delay one longer 
even than the printer did, and then the A. 
I. Root Co. gets a whack that is a real 
whack. This came from a mad man down 
in Massachusetts who had had a copy prom- 
ised him in March at latest, and had not 
got it by May 1: “ Perhaps if you do not 
March in April you May in June and don’t 
Ju-lie about it.” Yet some people imagine 
the lives of these Root persons to be all 
happiness, ice cream, and chocolate sundaes! 
How would you like to get one like that? 
And this isn’t saying anything about what 
Ernest got for printing the information that 
dandelions “ produce little or no honey,” 
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N the last 


the light and will 





lesson we ¢ou- 
sidered ways 
and means for 
getting a start 


BEGINNERS’ LESSONS 


H. H. Root 


eventually find 
their way back 
to the iegular 
outside entrance. 





with bees— 
where to get the 
bees, in what 
form, ete. At 
this time especially, the reader is urged to 
review not only the last lesson but the first 
three as well. 

One of the first problems that confronts 
the beginner after securing his bees is where 
to put them. Conditions vary according to 
circumstances, One living in the country 
or in the suburbs ean do no better than to 
have the hives in an orchard or in the 
partial shade of some tree. Too much shade 
is as bad for bees as for human beings. 
Some producers go so far as to say that no 
colonies do well if they stand in the shade. 
A little protection from the sun in the hot- 
test part of the day, however, is advisable. 

A beginner living in a city or town is 
often perplexed to know what is the best 
place for the bees. If they are located in 
a back lot they may cause some annoyance 
to neighbors, especially if the neighborhood 
is thickly settled. There is no objection to 
a back-lot location provided there is a high 
fence, trees, or buildings that will cause the 
bees to fly high, especially in case of streets 
or alleys close by in the direct line of flight. 
One should anticipate any trouble by pre- 
venting the conditions that may cause it. 

If there is no high fence or hedge, or even 
shed or building to act as a shelter from 
cold winds, also to cause the bees to fly high, 
it is frequently advisable to put the hive in 
an attic or on some flat roof easily acces- 
sible. A flat tin roof, especially if painted 
a dark color, is apt to be a pretty hot place, 
therefore the hives should surely have some 
shade, for there is danger of the combs melt- 
ing down. 

There is no objection to the attic other 
than the inconvenience of going up and 
down stairs; but it is important to have 
the hives set close to the outside walls with 
an entrance cut thru so that the bees can go 
in and out at any time. There should be 
a window near by to give plenty of light, 
and this window should be on hinges so that 
it may be swung entirely out of the way, or 
else it should be so arranged that it can be 
taken out when the bees are being looked 
over. If this precaution were not taken, 
those bees that fly from the combs toward 
the light would merely buzz up and down 
on the window and die, being unable to find 
their way back to the hive. If there is no 
glass in the window the bees will fly toward 





Attic beekeeping 
has this addi- 
tional advan- 


hive dees not need to be painted. 

If the hive is located in the back lot, 
make sure that the entrance is turned away 
from any nearby path or sidewalk. In this 
connection it may be well to remark that 
nothing makes the bees madder than to 
have some one stand right in front of the 
entrance. The returning bees, noticing a 
change in the appearance of the hive be- 
cause of the obstruction, will often collect 
in quite a cloud. It is just as important to 
see that the bees in their line of flight—that 
is, the direction they usually take when leav- 
ing the hive, are not annoyed by moving 
objects. 

THE FIRST WORK. 

Most beginners overdo the first work. 
Pulling the hive all to pieces and distribut- 
ing the combs around just for fun is an 
expensive kind of pleasure. At the earliest 
opportunity, however, the combs should be 
looked over carefully to make sure that 
there is a queen, that she is laying, and 
that the conditions of brood-rearing are nor- 
mal. Even as early as March in most 
northern localities there should be brood in 
all stages—not a large amount of hatching 
brood, it is true, but some at least; and in 
April, May, and on into June, the amount 
of brood-rearing should have steadily in- 
creased. If the queen is not prolific, or if 
she is defective in any way, as shown by ir- 
regular work, she must be replaced; other- 
wise there is no chance of surplus honey. 

A good queen starts laying in the central 
part of the comb, gradually enlarging the 
circle as conditions warrant. She should 
lay in regular order one egg in a cell with 
almost no cells skipped. If a colony is 
made up of old bees largely, the queen at 
first will be greatly hampered, for there are 
no young nurse bees to care for the brood. 
Under such circumstances, therefore, the 
queen should not be blamed for not starting 
in brood-rearing with a rush. 

Some time in the spring, before the colony 
becomes too populous, the queen should be 
elipped. This work should be done in 
the middle of the day when most of the 
field bees will be outside of the hive. It is 
then much easier to find the queen. The be- 
ginner especially should stand or sit with 
the light falling over the shoulder, and he 
should pick out one of the combs in the 





Queen poking her head into cell to see if it is pol- 
ished ready for a new egg. 


center of the part of the hive containing thé 
most brood, looking over both sides of it 
carefully. If the queen is not there this 
comb should be stood on end by one corner 
of the hive, and the other combs should be 
looked over just as carefully. 

When she is found she should be clipped 
as shown in the illustration. In picking 
her up, the thumb and forefinger of the 
right hand should grasp the wings, when the 
queen can be transferred to the left hand. 

















The best way to hold the queen while clipping. 


When she is placed on the ball of the left 
forefinger and the thumb lightly held 
against the back of her head and thorax she 
will grasp the finger with her legs and the 
wings will stick straight out so that it is 
easy to clip off two-thirds the length of the 
wings on one side. Some clip the left wings 
odd years and the right wings even years. 
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Note the circle of bees around her 
in mute adoration. 


Queen laying. 


This furnishes quite a check on her age. A 
timid beginner should practice on drones 
first, for the drones cannot sting. The 
queen, while she has a sting, never uses it 
except against a rival queen. 

As soon as possible the combs should 
be looked over to make sure that there is 
enough sealed honey. A beginner may find 
it a little difficult to know just how much 
sealed honey constitutes enough. No colony 
at any time should be allowed to have less 
than three to five pounds of sealed honey: 
for when brood-rearing is at its height 
honey is being used very rapidly indeed; 
and if the bees are running a little short 
they will retrench, thus curtailing brood- 
rearing at a time when it is exceedingly im- 
portant that everything be done to build up 
and not reduce the strength of the colonies. 

A good beekeeper sees to it the fall previ- 
ous that his colonies are supplied with more 
than enough stores to last thru until the 
main honey-flow begins the following 
spring; but a beginner who is just starting 
in the spring does not have this advantage, 
and must feed, therefore, if the bees are 
running short. Unnecessary spring feeding 
should not be practiced by beginners. For 
emergencies there are a number of good 
feeders on the market, any one of which is 
suitable for the purpose. A small feeder 
that will hold a quart of thin syrup, made 
by mixing two parts of water and one of 
sugar, is large enough. 

Many beginners in their first enthusiasm 
try to invent something, especially a feeder. 
More worthless feeders have been invented 
than all other contraptions relating to bee- 
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keeping put together. The beginner must 
always remember that there have been a 
good many hundred thousand beekeepers 
who have traversed the same ground before 
him, and it is more than likely that his idea 
is not new. One thousand one hundred 
and ninety-four patents have been issued to 
beekeepers for various hives and appliances. 
Any man with a finger sawed off can count 
on the fingers remaining on that one hand, 
without the thumb, those patents which have 
amounted to anything commercially. All 
this does not mean that a beginner’s idea 
is useless, but it does mean that there are 
about one thousand chances to one that his 
plan is not as good as others described in 
standard text-books. 

Some beginners ask, “ What can I do to 
make my bees swarm?’ Those having more 
experience ask, “ What can I do to keep my 
bees from swarming?” It is natural for 
colonies in good condition to swarm, as the 
many articles in this number of GLEANINGS 
clearly show. There are ways for making 
inerease by artificial methods; but the aver- 
age beginner, while he should read up on 
the subject in text-books, should not try 
these plans until he has had a little experi- 
ence. Increase by natural swarming is the 
safest at first. Usually some one can be 
found near by who will attend to the hiving. 
If the queen is not clipped the bees are al- 
most sure to cluster, near by, first. If she 
is clipped she will be found in the grass in 
front of the hive, usually with a little knot 
of bees with her—-and the bees of the swarm 
will return. As 
soon as a 
swarm issues 
from a_ hive 
having a celip- 
ped queen, the 
queen should 
be found and 
caged, a new 
hive put on the 
old _ location 
with its en- 
tranee facing 
the same way, 
equipped with 
frames having 
full sheets of 
eomb founda- 
tion. One 
drawn comb, 
however, is 
quite an ad- 
vantage. The 
parent hive 
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cation with its entrance turned the other 
way. When the bees return they will run 
into the new hive and the queen liberated 
among them. Queen-cells will have been 
started on the combs in the old hive so that 
in a few days the old colony will have a 
new young queen. Any supers that were 
on the old hive at the time the swarm issued 
should be put on the new hive, on the old 
location, containing the swarm. Under or- 
dinary circumstances the bees will start 
work in them with a rush. No bees work 
with quite the vigor and enthusiasm as do 
those of a newly hived, natural swarm. 

In comb-honey production the supers with 
the little boxes for the storing of honey 
are not as attractive to the bees as larger 
combs; and their tendency, therefore, un- 
less “ baited ” by a good many partly filled 
sections held over from the year before, is 
to crowd the honey into the brood-combs, 
curtailing the space for the queen to lay, 
and bringing on the crowded condition so 
conducive to swarming. An expert can do 
much toward overcoming this state of 
affairs, but it is an exceedingly vexing prob- 
lem for a beginner. 

In extracted-honey production it is much 
easier to control swarming, since a super can 
be put on and the queen encouraged to lay 
in it before the swarming time arrives. 
Later on she ean be confined to the first 
story with a queen-excluder (Lesson 3); 
and when the brood hatches in the super the 
bees will proceed to store honey there. An 
experienced beekeeper may be able to man- 
age without a 
queen - exclud- 
er; but it is 
questionable 
practice at 
best, and a be- 
ggjnner should 
not attempt to 
get along with- 
out it. Plenty 
of super room, 
with never a 
chance for the 
bees to get 
crowded, al- 
most insures 
success, other 
conditions be- 
ing favorable. 

Even in ex- 
tracted - honey 
production, 
the entrance 
should be as 





should be set 
on a new lo- 


large as possi- 


Swarms are not always hived as easily as this. ble. 
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T now seems 





of Agriculture: 





certain that 
the eold 
weather prevail- 
ing over practi- 





JUST NEWS 


Editors 


“Tn order that 
the beekeeper 
may be assisted 
in placing his 





cally the whole 
country in the 
early part of 
May not only 
delayed all forms of vegetation but foiled 
the plans of northern queen-breeders who 
were hoping to get started in queen-rearing 
early. Northern breeders, therefore, will 
be unable to start shipping out queens as 
early as usual. 





** * 

Apiculture is now being taught in twen- 
ty-two colleges and universities of the Unit- 
ed States, according to Dr. E. F. Phillips, 
of the Bureau of Entomology. 

** * 


B. Anderson, County Agent at Winston- 
Salem, N. C., is of the kind that does much 
to promote beekeeping in his territory. He 
has a “ bee club ” to which he sends out in- 
formation and encouragement whenever 
necessity arises. His letters written to the 
beekeepers about Winston-Salem are al- 
ways timely and always deal with the im- 
mediate problems before the beekeeper. If 
every county agent in the United States 
were of the B. Anderson kind, the beekeep- 
ing business of America would begin jump- 
ing. 

** * 

The Michigan legislature at its late ses- 
sion passed an appropriation bill which will 
give the State Inspector $1500 per year 
more than previously, to use in hiring dep- 
uties for bee-inspection work. This money 
will be available July 1. The services of a 
deputy have been secured. Until the new 
appropriation becomes available not a great 
deal ean be done excepting the inspection of 
the yards and vicinities of the queen-breed- 
ers. This work is required by law. The 
money provided under the old law is about 
exhausted, and nearly all promises to in- 
spect before July 1 will have to be canceled 
until the new appropriation becomes avail- 
able. The new law in Michigan makes it 
a misdemeanor to keep bees in a box or 
eressed-comb frame hive, and provides a 
penalty of from $5.00 to $25.00 for each 
offense. The State Inspector will enforce 
this law, but will give reasonable time for 
transferring the bees. 

*** 


Honey-producers will be interested from 
a money point of view in the following 
“tip” sent out by Dr. E. F. Phillips, Api- 
culturist of the United States Department 
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honey where it 
will be most 
needed, this De- 
partment pro- 
poses to furnish two kinds of informa- 
tion. The Bureau of Crop Estimates will 
issue in May, July, September, and No- 
vember honey-crop reports and crop 
prospects. The Office of Markets will issue 
at intervals the available data on honey- 
crop movements and prices from actual 
sales at wholesale centers. These two lines 
of information will be furnished the bee- 
journals, and the crop reports already go 
to many beekeepers. Arrangements will be 
made to send the reports of the Office of 
Markets to interested beekeepers. Every 
beekeeper should hold his honey until he 
has received these reports, for they will be 
free from bias, and more accurate than 
most quotations.” 


** & 


The Bureau of Entomology at Washing- 
ton reports that the Texas beekeepers are 
coming to the front nicely on combless 
packages. They have over 10,000 pounds 
ready to go to Idaho and Colorado and there 
will soon be more. The bureau notes that 
“this is a fine response.” 


* * * 


The Bureau of Crop Estimates puts the 
winter losses in Idaho at 46.6 per cent, and 
states that there are only 60 per cent of 
the working colonies in that state now that 
there were a year ago. This is a tremen- 
dous shrinkage of bee power in one of the 
most important honey-producing sections of 
the country. 

** * 
GOING AHEAD WITH THE WORK. 

The Apicultural Department of the Bu- 
reau of Entomology at Washington informs 
GLEANINGS that the work mapped out at the 
national conference of beekeepers and in- 
structors held at the national apicultural 
station at Drummond, Md., is being vigor- 
ously pushed. Literature urging the largest 
possible honey production this year, with 
helpful suggestions, has been sent to the 
beekeepers of 18 states and to all the county 
agents in the United States. Nine thousand 
honey-crop reporters have been called on 
for service. Reports on freight embargoes 
in New England and on the glass-container 
situation have been submitted to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. Organization has been 
completed for gathering and publishing, by 
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July 1, honey-market reports for the whole 
country. An earnest effort is being made 
to secure a special appropriation from the 
Agricultural Department for use in advane- 
ing apicultural interests. A large number 
of beekeepers’ associations and state work- 
ers have been induced to cireularize members 
of their organizations to speed up honey 
production in this war year. 


7s * 


U. S. GOVERNMENT’S REPORT ON NUMBERS, 
CONDITION, AND WINTER LOSSES. 

The Bureau of Crop Estimates of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
issued a “ Honeybee Report” on May 1, 
based on the returns from inquiries sent 
to about 9000 horey-crop reporters all over 
the United States. 

According to the Government’s estimate, 
winter losses of bees for 1916-17 have not 
been quite so heavy as during the previous 
two years, being 10 per cent this winter 
compared with 13.3 and 12.6 per cent in 
1915-16 and 1914-15, but were very severe 
in many Rocky Mountain States, amounting 
to almost half of all colonies in Idaho. The 
heavier losses are reported as being due to 
the long winter and extremely low tempera- 
tures. 

The total number of working colonies on 
hand this spring is 4 per cent greater than 
last year, increases of from 5 to 12 per cent 
being shown in most of the North Central 
States, and reaching 18 and 20 per cent in- 
crease in Illinois and Nebraska, while in 
most of the Atlantic Coast States from 
Maryland northward the increases range 
from 10 to 25 per cent. Increases of from 
5 to 10 per cent are reported from most 
Southern States, but corresponding de- 
creases occurred in North Carolina, Florida, 
Mississippi, Texas, and Arkansas.  Ex- 
tremely heavy winter losses in the northern 
and central Rocky Mountain States pre- 
vented a more material increase in the num- 
ber of colonies for the country as a whole. 

The condition of colonies as to healthful- 
ness and strength is 91.1 per cent of normal, 
slightly lower than last year, and 4 low>r 
than the average of the past four years, be- 
ing good to excellent in the Atlantie Coast 
and North Central States, embracing most 
of the white-clover belt, but poor in most of 
the Gulf States, particularly Texas, and in 
the Western States generally. 

The condition of honey-plants averages 
82.5 per cent of normal for the United 
States, which is about 13 below both last 
year and the four-year average. The con- 
ditions are particularly poor in Florida, 
Towa, Nebraska, Texas, Idaho, Oregon, and 
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California. The prospects in California 
for sage honey are very poor, owing to se- 
vere fall and winter drouth and a late 
spring. Orange is more promising, and 
conditions may improve from recent gener- 
al rains in the southern sections of the 
state. Serious winter-killing of clover and 
alfalfa is reported from many sections, 
particularly Nebraska, Kansas, and Illinois. 
The late spring over most of the country is, 
to some extent, responsible for the low-con- 
dition figures on honey-plants. 

Fruit prospects are, at this early period, 
very favorable; and if good crops are final- 
ly realized, and the price of sugar should 
remain high, the narrowed margin between 
the cost of honey and sugar may be expected 
to encourage a larger use of honey for pre- 
serving fruits. 

s* * 


A MORE GENERAL USE OF FIBER CONTAINERS. 


“The Official Bulletin” of May 15, now 
published by order of the President, con- 
tained the following that may interest those 
who sell honey in small lots on home mar- 
kets, for the practical fiber honey-container 
is now almost a certainty: 

“Plans for lessening the use of tin cans 
for products non-perishable, thus releasing 
large quantities of tin for use in the manu- 
facture of cans as containers for seasonable 
foodstuffs, have about been completed. If 
the publie will co-operate, there will un- 
doubtedly be sufficient supply of tin cans 
to care for the perishable crops for the 
summer. To this highly necessary condition 
the individual may assist by accepting goods 
in fiber or paper instead of tin whenever 
there is no deterioration in the change. It 
is exceedingly important that there be tin to 
preserve the summer vegetables and fruit 
for use next winter. The housewife who 
helps us provide that supply by lessening 
her own demand for tin-packed goods is 
undoubtedly ‘ doing her bit’ in a patriotic 
manner. Some of the products which it has 
been suggested may be successfully packed 
in fiber are coffee, tea, tobacco, soap pow- 
ders, cleaners, shoe and metal polish, soaps 
and shaving preparations, taleum powders, 
alum baking-powders, spices, condiments, 
raisins, prunes, and various drugs and 
chemicals. 

“For home use, in putting un jellies and 
preserves, the fiber containers may be used, 
and will be found cheap and satisfactory. 
Information as to where they may be ob- 
tained will be gladly furnished inquirers 
who address the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, or any of its branches 
in the several cities of the country.” 
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different legumes 
are usually locat- 


ed in a place 
there is often found nares 
too much _ honey. E. R. Root pr dlog soil is 
When six frames ‘ ° 











out of ten are filled 
with honey for the 
greater part, amd 
the others are some- 
what cluttered up with pollen, honey, etc., so there is 
not proper room for brood, what would you do in that 
ease? Is it best to set aside these honey-frames and 
insert new frames with full comb foundation? Do 
you think that bees ever carry honey from the 
brood-frames to the super, or is the super honey 
always brought directly in from the fields? I have 
had some super honey that seemed to me not fresh, 
but as if honey had been carried up from the main 
part of the hive. 

A. As a general thing there is not much 
danger of having too much honey in frames 
with honey and pollen in the brood-nest in 
the spring. Sometimes later on in the sea- 
son we have a condition where we say the 
queen is ‘‘honey bound,’’ but there is no 
trouble along that line in the spring. The 
condition you refer to is a little above nor- 
mal but should not be disturbed. If you were 
to put in frames of foundation you would 
spread the brood-nest and do more harm than 
good. Asa general thing the bees will move 
the honey from one part of the brood-nest 
to the other in order to give the queen more 
room to lay eggs during the breeding season. 
It is always a splendid thing to have lots of 
stores in the hives, for then the queen will 
breed more and the bees will see that the 
stores are properly moved. 

Yes, they move them from the brood-nest 
into supers, and sometimes from the supers, 
during cold weather, down into the brood- 
nest again. 


A. B. S., Ohio.—I have some colonies that are 
not going into the supers, and others have begun 
work in sections. What is the trouble? 

A. Something will depend on the strain of 
bees. Some strains will go upstairs more 
readily than others; but the usual explana- 
tion of the condition mentioned is that the 
colonies that persist in staying downstairs 
are not strong enough to go above. Another 
explanation may be that the honey-flow is 
too light. If there is considerable room in 
the brood-nest, bees will not go above until 
the lower part of the hive is filled and combs 
begin to whiten. 

W. N. T., Massachusetts—I live in 
where there is practically no clover. 
into the business extensively. 
me to move? 

A. Yes, providing you intend to make 
bees your sole means of livelihood. But if 
your main income is from your business or 
profession, and you are keeping bees for 
pleasure as well as for profit, we would ad- 
vise you to stay where you are. If you de- 
cide to move, seek some locality where lime 
is abundant, and where clover will grow 


a locality 
I wish to go 
Would you advise 


readily. If possible, find a place where 
farmers are growing alsike extensively. 





Some farmers 
seatter lime on 
their farms to 
make up the de- 
ficiency. If you can, with your clover locali 
ty, find a good place lying near some stream, 
where there is plenty of fall flow, it will 
be so much the better. 

Alsike-clover regions where there are no 
bees are pretty searee, and you may find it 
necessary to move into a western country. 
If you do, buy a round-trip ticket, taking 
in the western states, with the privilege of a 
stop-off. Hunt up the beekeepers in the lo- 
eality and find a place that is not already 
oceupied, especially one where irrigation is 
starting, and where alfalfa will be one of the 
main crops. In some places you will find 
beekeepers a little reticent, especially if 
they think you intend to locate in their terri- 
tory. In some cases you can buy out a bee 
keeper including his bee range. 

J. C. B., Illinois —TIs there such a thing as having 
a colony too strong for the honey harvest? 

A. If there are too many bees and too 
much brood in all stages, and hive boiling 
over with bees at the approach of the har- 
vest, there is danger of premature swarming. 
Such a colony may waste its efforts in loaf- 
ing and getting ready to swarm when a colo- 
ny of less strength would get down to busi- 
ness and start storing in the supers. In the 
production of extracted honey, if there are 
plenty of supers with empty combs there is 
not much danger of having a colony too 
strong, providing a super of combs is given 
in time. In the production of comb honey 
it is best not to have a colony too strong; 
an‘1 to forestall that condition a little equal- 
izing can be practiced to advantage. 

In relation to this general proposition, it 
is but fair to state that not all beekeepers 
are agreed; and the question of locality will 
have some bearing. If the honey-flow comes 
on very gradually, increasing in the mean 
time, bees will be more likely to start swarm- 
ing than if the flow comes on with a sudden 
rush. But even here again locality will 
have a bearing. If possible one should con- 
sult some expert beekeeper in his own lo- 
cality, and be governed by his advice. 

P. G. M., New York.—I have heard it said that 
black bees produce whiter comb honey than Italians. 
Is that true? and if true would you advise me to 
continue with them? 

A. It is true that comb honey from blacks 
is a little whiter; but the difference between 
that produced by Italians and blacks is not 
enough to be noticed by the general public. 
In fact, European foul brood is now so 
prevalent that you would do well to Italian- 
ize after the honey harvest when queens are 
cheap. The blacks will be almost sure to 
contract European foul brood sooner or later. 
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Little Miss Charm has lost her'swarm, 
And can't tell where to find it; “5 
Leave it alone, it will never come home, | 






Because she did'nt pment / 
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FROM THE NORTH, SOUTH, EAST, AND WEST 





LL the 


teeeeanennacsennons 





Are we not for- 
farmers THE DIXIE BEE tunate to have 
and near- Grace Allen, Nashville, Tenn. work that throws 

farmers in this us into touch 


section predicted that the excess of rains 
in February and March meant a drouth 
later, and they hit it right as to April. 
Day after day and week after week went 
by without a drop of rain. Then, just 
as locust swept into full bloom, the dry 
spell broke. In fact, in several counties it 
fairly smashed, bursting into a hailstorm 
that ruined gardens and tore the locust 
bloom to bits. 

On Sunday, April 22, when we came home 
a roundabout way so that we could get a 
walk by the creek and across the commons, 
we were surprised to find a few, a very 
few, white-clover heads nodding at us, with 
the black-locust trees only just coming into 
bloom. That was good time for the locust, 
and fully two weeks earlier than I have 
happened to see clover before. However, 
one white-clover blossom doesn’t make a 
honey crop; and while just in the yards 
around Nashville it has opened up nicely 
by now, May 7, the stock that runs loose on 
the commons keeps it cropped discouraging- 
ly close. In other counties, it is reported 
as coming late and slow, and thru all this 
part of the state the dry April has hurt our 
prospects materially. 

At present, in this early May, we are go- 
ing thru a run of cold gray weather, with 
bees flying very little—some days not at all. 
I have found dead drones on the alighting- 
boards, with drone breed outside—a sight 
not normally scheduled for May in Ten- 
nessee. A wet spell, then a dry spell, then 
a cold spell—what does that spell? 


ee @ 


County Agent Ebb Thomas delivered an 
interesting address to the Davidson County 
Beekeepers’ Association at their second 
meeting. He stressed the grave food situa- 
tion, and the necessity for the maximum 
of production, and called on the beemen 
to do their bit. And so they will. Mr. 
Bartholomew voices the same thought in 
one of his cireular letters: “ Not all of us 
ean do military service, but there are plenty 
of things to do in addition to earrying arms. 
Do your share to aid in the campaign for 
increasing the honey crop, and, by so doing, 
help ‘do your bit.’ ” 


22 


Two such beautiful covers—the dande- 
lions of April and the fruit-bloom of May! 


with Nature, with all her wonders and her 
beauties and her mysteries, her “ divine 
things more beautiful than words can tell ”? 


s* * 


Recently I read a long article reprinted 
from The Medical World. It was entitled 
“King Candy,” and gave interesting testi- 
mony to the great value of candy and other 
sweets to conteract the habit of aleoholism. 
As I read it, I wished they had gone a step 
further and called attention to the superior 
virtues of honey. Candy is surely less 
harmful than alcohol, and honey is more 
beneficial than candy. 

** * 
THE BEE AND POULTRY 
TRAIN. 

On a sunny day in late April we went to 
the country, one of us leaving a prosy 
office behind, and the other a still prosier 
house-cleaning job. The day was filled with 
dogwood blossom and black - locust bloom 
and the sweet, sweeping scent of them. We 
lunehed under old trees, wonderful with new- 
born leaves, and then, at 2:00 Pp. m., went to 
the siding by the little country station and 
entered the Auditorium Car of the N. C. 
& St. L. Ry. Co., where the lectures on bees 
and poultry were being given. On April 9 
they had left Nashville, making three and 
four leeture-stops each day for one week. 
The next week they rested, then out again 
for another week. Mr. Bartholomew, the 
federal bee expert, and Mr. Crane. the fed- 
eral poultry expert, both of the University 
of Tennessee at Knoxville, made the entire 
trip, while Mr. J. H. Judd, the N. C. & St. 
L. Special Agricultural Agent, and Mr. A. 
D. Knox, the Assistant Agricultural Agent, 
were each out part of the time. The private 
observation ear, with sleeping - rooms and 
library, and the Auditorium car, were drop- 
ped off at the siding by some train, the 
lectures delivered, questions asked, and 
friends made; then some other train picked 
them up and ran them on to some other 
siding at some other station to repeat the 
good program. It was on the last day of 
this second week that we went out. 

There were pictures of different breeds of 
poultry on the walls of the ear, and bee 
supplies and model chicken-coops up in 
front by the speaker’s table, while the rest 
of the car was filled with chairs—arranged 
as in any public hall—even tho the aisle 
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was necessarily narrow. When we entered, 
on time, as we thought, in spite of having 
stopped by a wayside pump for a drink 
and wash-up, Mr. Bartholomew was already 
speaking. He urged the splendid possibili- 
ties of Tennessee beekeeping, the wisdom of 
producing honey at this particular time of 
high prices, and the necessity for improved 
methods of apiculture. He made a strong 
plea in favor of the production of extracted 
honey, advocated shallow supers for this 
section, described the interesting prism ex- 
periment for testing the purity of honey, 
shooed queen-excluders right out of the hive, 
even when running for extracted, urged 
practically unlimited room, put the second 
super on top of the first and the third on 
top of the second, and renewed his always- 
convineing arguments for winter packing. 
In this connection he told about Judge 
Cook, of Chattanooga. It seems that Judge 
Cook decided to put four hives in a winter 
ease last fall; and this spring when he un- 
packed he sent word to Mr. Bartholomew 
that those four colonies were already up to 
full summer strength, any one of them be- 
ing equal to any six of the unpacked colo- 
nies! In the face of Dr. Phillips, Mr. 
Bartholomew, and Judge Cook, will there 
be an unpacked hive of bees in Tennessee 
this fall? 

Mr. Crane followed with an interesting 
and instructive talk on poultry-raising that 
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I wished I might have heard several years 
ago. After the lectures we were escorted 
to the other car, where Mr. Knox played 
host most graciously with some refreshing 
sparkly lemonade. And here we learned 
that so much interest had been shown, and 
so much enthusiasm developed, that they 
had decided to run on for still another week. 
They had talked to as many as 650 people 
in one day, more than 5000 in the two weeks. 
And the kiddies came too, as you can see 
in one of the pictures Mr. Bartholomew so 
kindly gave us. At one wide-awake station 
they had to hold an overflow meeting out- 
side, as the car could not contain them all. 
Seven hundred inquiries about beekeeping 
had reached Knoxville as a result of the 
first week’s run. 

Then the next week, a Nashville bee-sup- 
ply agent told Mr. Allen that something 
surely had happened to the business. Or- 
ders were coming in so fast it was bewilder- 
ing. “ And they’re most of ’em beginners 
too,” he confided; “I can tell it by their 
letters!” 

** * 


Bees athrill with summertime, humming thru the 


haze, 

Bringing gleam and witchery to all the sunswept 
ways, 

How you set the tender heart of Mother Earth 
acroon 

With radiance and romance from the rhythmic heart 
of June! 
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Flocking to the poultry and bee special. 


The kiddies came too. 

















] AY 4, and 
still win- 
ter is lin- 

gering inthe lap , 
of spring. The weather has been unusually 
cold all thru April and May to date, and 
for the last three days we have had snow 
flurries with small piles of snow still lying 
in fence-corners. 

This sounds “ frigid,” without doubt, to 
our southern friends, and yet in a letter 
just received from a well-known beekeeping 
friend in Texas he says that many of their 


NOTES FROM CANADA 


]. L. Byer, Markham, Ont. 





honey - bearing 
sources were so 
frozen as to be 
useless for the 
bees, and that the weather there is unseason- 
ably cold too. He further says that he is 
feeding both honey and pollen to make it 
possible to rear queens; and in order to 
have drones for mating purposes, queenless 
colonies have to be supplied with drone 
brood. He estimates the spring loss of bees 
in his part of the state at 25 per cent, and 
says that colonies are still going backward. 
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After reading this letter I once more 
came to the conclusion that no country has 
a monopoly of the good or bad things com- 
mon toman. While we have no doubt been 
more or less impatient with our extra long 
spell of cold weather, yet after all no harm 
in particular bas been done, as all vegeta- 
tion is dormant and the bloom will come 
along later all right, no doubt. Bees car- 
ried a little pollen for the first time this 
spring on April 18. Since that date they 
have been out of the hives only a few days, 
and I do not think an ounce of nectar has 
been brought in yet. 

Almost every day people say to me, 
“This weather must be hard on the bees;” 
and while it certainly has not been ideal 
for the colonies to build up, yet it might be 
worse. Experience has taught us that, pro- 
vided the colony is strong and has lots of 
good stores, it will not suffer so much from 
steady cold weather that stops all flying as 
it would if weather were slightly warmer 
and bees were enticed out for pollen. With 
intermittent spells of sunshine and cool 
winds and clouds, many bees are lost. 
Judging from external appearances, bees 
are standing the long cold spring quite well 
indeed, and prospects are fair for a crop, 
as alsike, altho damaged somewhat by Heav- 
ing, has a fair stand and should come along 
all right with rains and warm weather. 


**s* 


Dandelion “ yields little or no honey ”— 
April issue, page 252. Is this a question of 
“locality,” or of mistaken identity? Al- 
most every year we hear of some beekeep- 
ers getting some “ dandelion honey ” from 
extra strong colonies. Personally, I think 
the bulk of this early honey comes from wil- 
low and fruit bloom here in Ontario; but I 
am bound to admit that we have already ex- 
tracted honey out of supers before clover 
flow came on that had the dandelion flavor 
without a doubt. Would the abundance of 
pollen from dandelion, coming in at same 
time as honey from willows, be the cause of 
this dandelion flavor? Possibly but hardly 
probably; and I feel sure that at times the 
dandelion here in Ontario yields quite a 
lot of honey in addition to the bountiful 
supply of pollen that seems to be always to 
be in demand by the bees. 


** 


Every beekeeper going to a convention 
in the future should pocket a copy of 
that letter from “Mary,” p. 116, before 
leaving home. Surely the sketch is true 
to nature, for is it not true that “ every 
beekeeper has his pet theory”? and 
often the convention is the place that he 
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looks to as a means of “ getting this off his 
chest.” One man has a pet hive, another 
a pet method of doing some particular job 
in the apiary, while still another will take 
the floor half a dozen times to extol the 
virtues of some pet kind of packing ma- 
terial. Yes, members of the O. B. K. A. 
do those things just as they do on the other 
side of the line, for, after all, human na- 
ture seems the same whether you live north 
or south of the great lakes. Let me re- 
peat, that letter is a “gem,” and person- 
ally I think of taking a copy of it with 
me when I go to the next convention. 


** * 


Much has been written about outdoor 
wintering, and as to how far north this 
method ean be successfully practiced; and 
while I have been in favor of the outdoor 
method I must confess to being surprised 
a few days ago to learn that bees are 
being wintered outside at a point much 
further north than I had deemed possible. 
A friend spent the New Year holidays up 
in New Ontario, at a point about 450 
wiles due north of Toronto, and he told me 
on his return that some extensive beekeepers 
up there were wintering outside exclusively. 
All going well, I want to get in touch 
with these beekeepers and find out what sue- 
cess they are really having: for if bees can 
be successfully wintered that far north, 
surely some of us need to revise wur 
ideas a little. 

** 
WHAT SHALL THE PRICES BE? 

Speaking of prospects of a crop natural- 
ly brings to mind the question of prob- 
able prices. If prices are to advance in 
proportion with other food commodities, 
beekeepers must prepare their minds to 
think of figures away above any price ever 
received by any of us of this generation— 
bread, 20 ets. for a three-pound loaf; po- 
tatoes $3.00 a bushel, and hard to get at 
that figure; bacon 45 ets., and butter 40 ets. 
a pound. These are just a sample of prices 
familiar, I suppose, to all of us. In the 
face of these figures a well-known firm in 
Ontario recently sent out cireulars intimat- 
ing that, because of the goodness of their 
heart and their great interest in beekeepers, 
they would buy the crop in advance, wheth- 
er small or big, and pay the munificent price 
of 10 ets. a pound, they to supply the tins 
and the beekeeper to fill all honey into these 
said tins, which were to be of the 24% and 
5 pound sizes. In view of the fact that 
many last fall sold for 10% ets. in large 
barrels, f. o. b. shipping station, it is need- 
less to say not many will tumble over one 
another in accepting this firm’s big offer. 
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HAT the 
beekeeping 


industry of 
Texas is not 
fully appreciated is one of the facts brought 
out by the series of meetings held by the 
Texas A. and M. College and the State 
Entomologist in co-operation with Mr. Ken- 
nith Hawkins of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. These meetings were arrang- 
ed primarily for Mr. Hawkins, in such a 
way as to allow him to see all degrees of the 
industry. Places were visited where but 
few bees were kept and there was no local 
beekeepers’ association; next, places where 
local associations exist and beekeeping is 
just beginning to develop; and, finally, 
places with local associations and a highly 
developed industry. Naturally considerable 
attention was given to the flora in each sec- 
tion. It was found that in some localities 
the flora was most excellent for keeping 
bees; but the people were ignorant and in- 
different to the possibilities of the industry. 
In another section it was found that several 
beekeepers were attempting to develop bee- 
keeping, but the flora was not sufficient. In 
one section it beeame very evident that 
floral conditions are almost ideal for bee- 
keeping, but the industry is only well start- 
ed. This section is seldom heard of in bee- 
keeping; but the prospects are certainly as 
good as any in the state, and there is every 
reason to expect a great development there 
in the next few years. It was hard to find 
the prineipal honey-producing section in 
such a condition as it is this year on account 
of drouth and late spring freezes. 

At every place the beekeepers who at- 
tended the meetings were intensely interest- 
ed in solving their local problems. Much 
{ime was given to the discussion of these 
matters, and in every case the beekeepers 
felt that they were better able to meet their 
conditions after attending the meetings. 
Needless to say, the field meets were en- 
joyed by all. These are in keeping with 
the modern idea of instruction, “to do is 
better than to say ;” a demonstration is more 
easy to comprehend than a lecture. 

In this connection, meetings were ar- 
ranged in two counties between the County 
Agricultural Agent and the local beekeepers’ 
association to hold schoolhouse meetings to 
demonstrate modern beekeeping, primarily 
with a view to eliminate box hives. There 
is no doubt that this step will mean much 
for the industry in those counties. Re- 
ports of the first meeting are already in and 
they were considered a great success. 

Many of the prominent persons in Texas 
beekeeping were met at those meetings. It 
is always interesting to know and talk with 
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those of whom 
one has read as 
being leaders in 
a certain line of 
work. Several of these men are well-known 
queen-raisers, others are large honey-pro- 
ducers. 

The net results of these meetings have 
turned out far more than were anticipated. 
Not only have the places visited asked for 
a return meeting, but many other places 
have expressed a keen disappointment that 
they were not selected for this first series 
of meetings. 

HONEY PROSPECTS. 


Conditions over the state generally have 
improved materially since our last report. 
Local rains have oceurred over most of the 
state which have been a wonderful help. 
There is still a very great deficiency in mois- 
ture, and many of the honey-plants will 
suffer accordingly. In this locality prickly 
ash was in bloom from April 15 to 25, and 
the bees worked very hard on it during that 
period. The mesquite bloomed from April 
24 to May 10, but the bees did not seem to 
work hard on it. California privet bloomed 
from May 1 to 10. The period was very 
much shortened by dry weather. The bees 
worked very hard on it. Horsemint came 
into bloom the first week in May. The flow 
will undoubtedly be very short on account 
of the extreme drouth. In the southern 
section the mesquite flow has been short, 
but the second bloom is expected to yield 
well. In the western section the mesquite 
has not done well; huajilla has done very 
well, and ecatelaw promises to yield well. 
In the eastern section the conditions have 
been very favorable this spring. Rattan 
and holly have done unusually well, and 
some beekeepers have put on the third super 
and are now extracting. In this section 
the best honey-plants are yet to yield, which 
indicates an excellent crop of honey for 
that section. In the northern section the 
bees are building up well. 


GREAT INCREASE IN COMBLESS-PACKAGE SHIP- 
MENTS. 


There has been developing in this state 
during the last two years a great trade in 
pound or combless packages of bees. In 
the usual way this trade has not been adver- 
tised but several beekeepers sell a thousand 
pounds of bees in this way during the 
spring. In the southwest section of the 
state, where the honey-flow was cut short, 
some of the beekeepers made an additional 
effort to dispose of their bees in this way, 
to reduce the cost of feeding and to realize 
some revenue. Now comes the suggestion 
from Dr, Phillips that, due to the excessive 
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winter losses in some of the northwestern 
states, the extra bees of this state should 
be disposed of to the beekeepers of those 
states. A movement is already under way 
thru the State Entomologist’s office to 
make an inventory of the possible amount 
of bees that will be offered for sale under 
such conditions. Orders have been invited 
from the above-mentioned states, and it is 
hoped that Dr. Phillips’ idea—not an idle 
bee in the United States—will be partly 
realized in the movement. 


INSPECTION FUNDS TO BE CUT. 


It is to be regretted that the special ses- 
sion of our legislature, now convened, is in 
such a retrenchment mood. Reports indi- 
eate that the funds asked for by Director 
Youngblood, of the Experiment Station, 
for foul-brood-eradication work will be cut 
at least 50 per cent. In making his esti- 
mates Director Youngblood presented to the 
legislature the least amount that could be 
expected to carry forward the work prop- 
erly. It is hard for some to see the wisdom 
of leaving such an industry as beekeeping in 
Texas with such little protection as the 
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legislature is inclined to give. In these 
days of great conservation of food what 
ean keep better returns than to make it 
possible for the bees to gather more nectar 
which is otherwise lost? 


MYSTERIOUS DYING. 

There has been reported a peculiar case 
of bees dying in large quantities in the 
western section of the state. In one ease 
of twelve colonies, almost every bee in the 
hive died in one yard in sixteen hours; but 
in this yard, at the same time, there were 
eighty other colonies in good condition. 
At this time apparently there was nothing 
for the bees to work on. It is stated that 
the bees acted as tho poisoned, tho in some 
eases they appeared to be paralyzed. In 
1912 a similar complaint was received, and 
some investigations were made in the affect- 
ed apiaries. One of the owners stated 
pesitively that a neighbor had placed calo- 
mel in a tank where the bees were in the 
habit of getting water. This year the 
trouble ended as mysteriously as it started, 
as was the ease in 1912. 


x 

















HE bee- iting (May 
keeper te AMONG THE ROCKIES 7). hve et 
has cour- Wesley Foster, Boulder, Colorado just had nearly 


age, credit, and 
common sense will be the winner this sea- 
son. While the advance in supplies has 
been sharp. the advance in the price of 
honey has been almost as pronounced. 
What is neeced is every hive full of bees. 
On account of severe losses this will not be 
accomplished; in faet, the West is very 
short on bees this season. The losses have 
been heavier than reported in the May bee 
journals, and prices secured will be some- 
what higher than some figures mentioned in 
our May journals. 

The greatest asset the West possesses is 
the lateness of the main honey-flow. This 
enables the colonies to become populous and 
store large amounts in the aggregate, but 
seattered over two months or more duration. 
An unsatisfactory location is one where the 
heavy honey-flow comes on very soon after 
the bees have come out of winter quarters. 

When our honey-flow comes in July and 
August, we have May and June to build up 
our colonies. The later the flow, the better 
the crop, especially if the flow keeps im- 
proving as the season advances. 

This season is very late—so late, in fact, 
that the losses are not over with at this 


two feet of snow 
following a honey-flow from dandelions. It 
is still eold, and our losses cf colonies will 
be heavy. Many colonies of fair strength 
have already suceumbed and more will fel- 
low. With a large amount of brood to care 
for, a colony’s resistance to cold seems to be 
very small, 
COMBLESS PACKAGES OF BEES. 

With the poor season reported from 
Texas, it is possible for the Texas beekeep- 
ers still to make some profit this year by sell- 
ing bees to the Rocky Mountain beemen. 
By the time this is read, doubtless thousands 
of packages will have been sold in the 
mountain region, where the losses have been 
more generally heavy than for years past. 
The first ten days in May were frightful, 
snow and cold chilling much of the brood 
and destroying many, if not all, of the weak 
colonies. The bees were gathering nicely 
from dandelions a few days previous! 

If our beemen have sufficient funds or 
credit so that all hives could be refilled, it 
would naturally inerease our crop, but 
probably less than half of the hives will be 
filled this year in spite of the good prices as- 
sured. Honey-producers are more diseour- 
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aged than for several years past, partly be- 
cause of the extremely low prices secured 
last year and severe losses this past winter. 


WHAT IS THE TROUBLE WITH THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN BEEMEN? 

Honey produetion is not as uniformly 
profitable in this part of the United States 
as it should be. This can be proven by 
one very simple test. Here is the test: 
What do bankers think of bees and bee- 
keepers as risks? Most bankers do not 
care, from past experiences, to loan general- 
ly to honey-producers, for the reason that 
these producers do not secure uniformly 
good crops; marketing is too slow and diffi- 
cult, and bees are so prone to die; and then 
an outfit is practically unsalable. Banks 
are just as liberal in their loans to our 
uniformly successful beemen as they are to 
our uniformly successful farmers; but the 
pereentage of successful beemen is smaller 
than the percentage of successful farmers. 

It is the duty of all interested in bee eul- 
ture to establish beekeeping on a substantial, 
profitable plane. To do that we must have 
better-trained beekeepers. Our problem in 
the West is a complex one; but the rewards 
are satisfactory for those who have solved 
the questions of production, purchasing 
supplies, and marketing honey. None have 
yet solved the question of wintering satis- 
'sfactorily, and the bee-disease situation is 
not yet controlled.as it should be. 

Most of our successful beemen have lost 
half or more of their bees at some time dur- 
ing the past ten years. The loss runs from 
ten to twenty per cent every year. Quite 
a few of our most successful beemen expect 
to lose heavily each winter, in this way hav- 
ing empty hives for increase each year. If 
all colonies were wintered, the extra care 
necessar~ to handle out-apiaries successfully 
would be more than our beekeepers could 
give with the size of their operations. The 
truth is, our beemen do not want to work 
hard (sixteen hours a day) for more than 
three months each year. 

Our problem is to prove that one man can 
manage five hundred to a thousand colonies 
more profitably by wintering all of them and 
then controlling and keeping down increase, 
than to lose ten or twenty per cent and use 
the empty hives for the increase. If it is 
more profitable to do this, we want to know 
it. The arguments in its favor are that 
larger crops can be harvested per colony 
from well-wintered stocks, and that the fre- 
quent severe “ knock out ” winters, such as 
the Rocky Mountain region has just experi- 
enced, would be largely avoided. 

The arguments against the plan are nu- 
merous : 
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1. It is too expensive to prepare and pack 
colonies for winter — the situation with 
many being stated that it is impossible— 
they have not the money nor the credit. 

2. The work necessary is more than one 
man ean do, and help cannot be had. 

3. After a severe winter and heavy losses, 
crops are generally good and large increase 
is possible, often refilling all hives in one 
season. 

4. Severe winter losses keep the best lo- 
cations from becoming grossly overstocked. 

When summing up these arguments the 
really wideawake beekeeper will come to the 
conclusion that the most profitable course 
will be to winter all of his colonies of nor- 
mal strength in the best possible manner, 
and the careful manipulation will turn into 
honey what energy otherwise would go into 
swarming. 

If every set of hives or comb is made to 
pay a good dividend, it will not be difficult 
to secure funds for some more equipment 
necessary to secure best the stability of the 
enterprise. We must cut out the extremely 
large leaks in our business, and wintering 
losses are among the heavy ones. 


BETTER PROTECTION FOR WINTER. 


Mr. George S. Demuth, of the Bureau of 
Entomology, recently spent a few days in 
Colorado on his return from the Northwest. 
Mr. Demuth had been investigating winter- 
ing conditions, and had some very interest- 
ing observations to relate. 

Wintering in Idaho has been earried on 
much the same as in Colorado, largely be- 
‘ause many of the Idaho beemen were 
originally from Colorado. Winters in Ida- 
ho are more severe than with us, and thoro 
wintering preparations are more necessary. 
Most of the losses in Idaho were caused by 
honey-dew in the winter stores. 

Mr. Demuth expressed surprise at the 
ease of wintering here, but believes Colo- 
rado beekeepers should seriously test the 
heavy packing of colonies with a contracted 
eniranee. Undoubtedly this will be tried 
out this coming winter in various parts of 
the state. Our heaviest losses are caused by 
the solid granulation of the honey in the 
hive. In these districts it will be necessary 
to extract all honey, and winter bees on 
sugar syrup before much success will be 
accomplished, as packing heavily will not 
accomplish very much toward preventing 
granulation in the hive. 

Another interesting fact to Mr. Demuth 
was the lateness of our honey-flow, allowing 
of a long period of building up during 
April, May, June, and part of July, our 
main surplus coming in August and often 
part of September. 
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The Beekeeper Answers 
BY GRACE ALLEN 


What are the silvery streaks I see 
Slanting across the mulberry tree? 


Spirits in tune with the rapture of things— 
Bits of June that have taken wings. 


What are the drops of light I see 
Drifting across the persimmon tree? 


Gallant crusaders to far-off things 
That yield but to faith and unfearing wings. 


What are the flaming darts I see 
Flashing across the magnolia tree? 


Wild wee lives that are drunk on things 
Like June and clover hearts, beauty and 
wings! 





=. Ae. 


Full Sheets of Comb 
Foundation or Only 
Starters 


I am a beginner and 
very enthusiastic, for 
I just love to work 
with bees. I started 
with one colony last year, increased to four, 
which have wintered well. 

Now I propose to produce bulk comb honey 
in shallow 5%¢-inch frames, as I think bees 
will store more in them than in the small 
sections, and I can sell all I can produce of 
this bulk honey, all grades, right at home at 
15 ets. per lb., and that is all I can get for 
the sections. Won’t the bees store more 
honey in shallow extracting-frames than in 
sections? 

Would you use full sheets of thin super 
foundation in the shallow frames, or start- 
ers? Do you really think it pays, financially, 
to use foundation in these shallow frames? 

In Dr. Miller’s answer to question 2 of C. 
A. C., Lineoln, Del., page 204 for March, I 
wish to know why he couldn’t modify the 
answer somewhat and use a Hodgson venti- 
lated escape-board with double escape, in- 
stead of bottom-board under the top story, 
and let the bees go down below thru the es- 
eape, at will, after they emerge from the 
cells. I have just finished reading his book, 
‘* Fifty Years Among the Bees,’’ and I like 
it well—think I have gotten a great deal of 
information that just suits my locality. 

Shawsville, Va. W. W. Likens. 


Dr. Miller replies: 


It is quite generally agreed that more 
honey can be obtained in the larger combs 
than where the room is broken up into little 
compartments, as with sections. If the price 
is the same on each kind of honey, you are 
very wise to let sections alone. 

We know that in most cases publishers of 
bee journals are more or less interested in 
the sale of comb foundation, and it is not 
unnatural that they should lean toward the 





belief that it is a good thing to use a good 
deal of it. One can hardly blame them. On 
the other hand, can one blame the beginner 
for using in his sections l-inch starters in- 
stead of filling them with foundation, thus 
saving three-fourths of his outlay? 

Now, I am not interested in the use or sale 
of foundation beyond the interest in it for 
my own use. I wish I could reach the ear of 
every beginner who uses foundation. At any 
rate I ask the earnest attention of all who 
read this. I have been producing comb 
honey for a great many years. I have paid 
out hundreds of dollars of good money for 
foundation. If I had used inch starters I 
could have saved three-fourths of that 
money; for during all these years I have 
filled the sections with foundation, using top 
and bottom starters. But for every dollar 
saved in that way I should have lost two. 
That’s putting it very conservatively. 

Let me tell you a little about it. Suppose 
we have a strong colony in a heavy flow with 
supers of sections on it. Let us put into it 
side by side two sections, one filled with 
foundation, the other having a narrow start- 
er. The bees will at once begin work on 
each, and it will not be many hours before 
we find shallow cells drawn out, with a little 
beginning of honey in many of them. In 
the one section work will be begun in the 
whole of the section, but in only a fourth of 
it in the other; and not until comb is built 
to fill the vacant space can work be done 
in the whole of the section. What between 
the extra honey it takes to build that comb 
and the delay caused in working in the whole 
of the section, it is not hard to see that 
there is lost in the crop a good deal more 
than would pay for foundation to fill the 
section full. 

There is another item of less importance, 
but still worth considering. With sections 
filled with foundation, the queen so seldom 
goes up to lay in supers that it is not worth 
while to use execluders. If narrow starters 
are used, queen-excluders are absolutely 
necessary, or the bees will build much drone 
comb in the sections, making the comb not 
quite so nice in appearance, and, what is 
still worse, the queen will go up, and a lot 
of drone brood will be in the sections. To 
be sure you might avoid this by having an 
abundant supply of drone comb in the brood- 
chamber, but that would be only making a 
bad matter worse. 

Unless you are so rich that you ean afford 
the loss, don’t fail to fill your sections 
with foundation. Same thing with shallow 
frames. 

It may be that it would work as well or 
better to allow the bees to go down thru 
an escape-board, but in that case it is just 
possible that the last of the brood might 
not be so well cared for. But then I don’t 
know. C. C. Miller. 
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What the Beginner Dr. 
Needs to Wateh 
for the Most 


C. C. Miller:— 
This spring I bought 
eight colonies of bees 
in good condition at 
a bargain for $25, including all equipment of 
extra hives, ete., for comb honey. Because 
of lack of experience I feel that I have quite 
a job on my hands to handle them properly. 
Will you be kind enough to outline the things 
that I shall have to watch the most? 

Also, would it be worth while to go to 
the expense of changing my equipment for 
the production of extracted honey next year, 
with only eight colonies, plus this year’s in- 
crease? I have ten-frame Langstroth hives. 

Washington, D. C. Harold L. Kelly. 


It is a very difficult thing to say what you 
will have to watch most. I know it’s a com- 
mon thing for a beginner to feel that some 
one of experience can give him advice that 
is exactly suited to his particular case— 
such advice as will obviate the danger of 
making a whole lot of mistakes. Suppose 
I should undertake to do that for a number 
of beginners. I don’t know the ecireum- 
stanees of each. So far as I know, one is 
the same as the other. So I write to one 
of them that he must be on the watch 
against having an excess of drone comb in 
his hives. And if it’s advisable to write it 
to one, it’s advisable to write it to all. And 
then it’s possible that each one has frames 
filled with worker comb and doesn’t need 
any watching on that point. But I don’t 
know that, so the only safe thing is to ad- 
vise each. 

Then I think of another thing that needs 
watching, and each one must be told about 
it. Then one thing after another comes up 
as possibly needing watching; and when I 
have cevered about 273 different points I 
find I have written enough to make a book. 
That’s exactly what every beginner needs, 
and exactly that sort of book you already 
have if you have Root’s A BC and X Y Z 
of Bee Culture. 

My word, then, to the beginner is to have 
a good bee-book—more than one, if he likes. 
Some subscribe for a bee journal, thinking 
that is enough. A bad mistake. If you can- 
not have the book and the journal, by all 
means get the book and let the journal wait. 
You may pick out the things in the book that 
you think you most need; but if the right 
sort of stuff is in you for the making of a 
beekeeper you’ll be likely to read the whole 
of the book, and find it as interesting as a 
novel. Then you will read the book again 
and again, until you are familiar with all it 
teaches. 

After you have done your best, not only 
reading the book, but studying it, there will 
still be some points not clear to you, or 
there will come up in your practice some- 
thing that particularly troubles you, and 
there’s where the bee journal comes in. 





Write exactly what your trouble is, giving 
full particulars, and then you may expect 
an answer exactly suited to your case, or at 
least the attempt will be made to meet your 
difficulty. 

Now as to changing your equipment for 
an extracting equipment. The question 
seems to be whether it is worth while to 
change with so small a number as 8 colonies 
with their prospective increase. If it should 
be advisable to change with as many as a 
hundred colonies, then I should consider it 
might be advisable to change for eight, even 
if there should be no increase. Certainly, 
if you think of extracting after the number 
is greater, by all means make the change at 
once. C. C. Miller. 


oe & =" 
Bees that Succeeded 


in Eseaping from 
Prison 


Phone just rang — 
‘*Wells Fargo’’ — in 
trouble. From ‘‘some- 
where’’ in California 
to ‘‘somewhere’’ in Montana, ‘‘ shipment of 
bees in packages,’’ in transit arrived in 
Portland with, as described by the phoner, 
‘*A million flying, and serious trouble in the 
express ear.’’ Could we help? Could we 
straighten them out? and would we? 

It took but a few minutes to drop these 
into strong boxes and send them up town to 
our store, and upon examination found the 
packages more or less damaged, many of the 
bees escaping, and whoever gets them will 
certainly be short some bees and some weight. 
The trouble seemed to be the wood was too 
light to hold a nail or tack. These were 
erated in two bunches of 10, and one of 
5—25 in all. Other than the cages being 
damaged, the bees seemed to -be in good 
shape, none dead, and a fair average Italian. 

If the shipper perchance sees this we 
would suggest in after-shipments to bind 
each end with pieces of tin, wire, or some- 
thing- so that the wire screens will not fall 
out and release some of the unhappy cap- 
tives. 

The weather is still backward, cold; bees 
in poor shape for the coming harvest. 
Portland Seed Company. 
Per Ladd. 





Portland, Ore. 
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Effective Spraying; a The treatment of 
Reply to L. P. Tanton fruit-trees ‘with ar- 
page 335, May issue senical or other poi- 

sons should be so 
timed as to minimize the danger to bees, not 
only for the sake of the beekeeper whose 
interests should be safeguarded, but also on 
account of the fruit-grower himself. The 
latter is dependent upon bees and other in- 
sects to carry the pollen from blossom to 
blossom, and ean ill afford to destroy bees— 
his agents and benefactors as well as the 
willing servants of the apiarist. There is 
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a law in New York State prohibiting the 
spraying of fruit-trees in blossom, and we 
have consistently advised delaying poison 
applications for the codling moth until the 
bloom has fallen, not only on account of 
the law but because it is for the interests of 
all to observe this precaution. 

The question raised by Mr. Tanton in the 
May issue, page 335, as to the advisability 
of spraying later must be answered in the 
negative. It is true that the codling moth 
appears after the spray has been applied, 
and the ‘‘worm’’ itself even later. Yet 
careful experiments show that arsenical 
sprays applied about three weeks after 
blooming are only, other conditions being 
equal, about % or 1/3 as effective in elim- 
inating wormy fruit. In other words, while 
later sprays assist, they can not make up for 
negligence earlier in the season. The mere 
fact that early spraying with a poison will 
greatly reduce the percentage of wormy ap- 
ples means that the arsenical spray must re- 
main in the calyx cup and there destroy a 
considerable percentage of the caterpillars 
as they attempt to enter the fruit. For ex- 
ample, in experiments conducted by the 
writer in 1911, plots sprayed once, twice, and 
three times bore only 1.93, 1.5, and .86 per 
cent respectively of wormy apples, while a 
plot sprayed only once, and about three 
weeks after blossoming, the time the second 
application was made, bore 22.2 per cent 
wormy apples, while the unsprayed trees had 
32.79 per cent wormy fruit. These returns 
were practically duplicated in another or- 
chard, and in both instances the work was 
done with the same outfit, by the same men, 
and under practically identical conditions. 
The one conelusion to be drawn is that a 
spraying just after the blossoms drop is by 
far the most effective for the control of the 
eodling moth. KE. P. Felt, 

State Entomologist of New York. 
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A Westerner Comes I 
Back with Some 
Pretty Hot Shot 


have read with 
mingled feelings of 
anger and disgust the 
article by <A. W. 
Smith (and surprise that it should have had 
a place in Gleanings). I refer to the part 
about western honey. 

First, as to marketing early. Do the 
bottlers of Airline honey buy and dispose 
of western first, or do they let the price at 
which they can buy have more influence 
than locality or guality? I know of one 
large eastern dealer who had the nerve to 
offer $1.50 per case (24 sections) for a car 
of faney and No. 1 western comb that 
had no granulation, and showed none when 
sold in the later part of January. 

I have no doubt there are western honey- 
producers selling an inferior honey, and may 
be there are some who deserve the reputation 
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that Mr. Smith’s grandfather earned. But 
I know there are still some worthy descend- 
ants of that old man’s class in the East, as 
I have seen eastern comb honey offered and 
sold in nice cartons that was yellow, granu- 
lated, and in dirty unscraped sections, and 
put out by an innocent (?) eastern dealer. 
A western ‘‘brick’’ would be a credit to 
such as that. Michigan is some ‘‘beet’’ 
state; many of them have moved west; and 
if they continue in the beet industry for 
awhile we of the West who have spent our 
lives here, and who are careful not to ship 
a case of comb honey east that would not be 
full value for money received, have no de- 
sire to accept responsibility for them. 

In conclusion I might refer to that famous 
house of glass, and ask our eastern brothers 
not to be too careless with their ‘‘bricks,’’ 
but I refrain. But I should like to suggest 
to the innocent eastern buyer that, if he 
will deal with any of the several western 
associations they can rest assured they will 
receive as good comb honey as they can get 
anywhere on earth—or better—and I want 
to add, in justice to the many honest western 
producers, that hundreds of ears of western 
alfalfa comb are sold to innocent eastern 
consumers as clover honey. 

Berthoud, Col. ‘A. C. VanGalder. 


a2 & oe 


How About these Dr. C. C. Miller:—On 
Plans for Comb Honey p. 404 to 407 of the 
Instead of Extracted? May 15th Gleanings 

for last year is a 





resume of four prominent beekeepers’ meth- 


ods of swarm prevention, every one of 
whom, tho, I suppose is committed to ex- 
tracted honey. Would not their ways, to 
one of which Mr. Morley Pettit very much 
agrees, do for comb honey? 

At times a colony according to these 
methods has at least three stories—i. e., from 
bottom up: Brood-chamber proper, exclud- 
er, honey-super, and on the latter a super 
containing brood, which had been directly 
over the bottom super, before the honey 
super was put on. 

What would probably be the result if, 
instead of the super for honey to be extract- 
ed, one would put one or two section-supers, 
especially if at least one of the latter had 
either baits half and half, or all baits—baits 
cleaned out by the bees the year before? 

Ulster, Pa. C. Reynders. 

Dr. Miller replies: 

Something depends on just what is in that 
deep super on top, and also upon the flow. 
In any ease, I understand that drawn combs 
are in the top super. If the section-supers 
contain all baits, they are likely to be filled 
as soon as the drawn combs above them, but 
no sooner than they would be if no drawn 
combs were above. If the section - supers 
contain part baits and part foundation, with 
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a very heavy flow and a very strong colony, 
I should expect fairly good work in the sec- 
tions with foundation. With a rather slow 
flow I should expect the work upon founda- 
tion to lag; and with a poor enough flow to 
have the drawn combs and baits filled and 
the foundation left untouched. If brood in 
black combs should be in the top story I 
should expect the cappings of the sections 
to be darkened. To be sure, I have read of 
sections being produced under brood, and 
nothing said about the sections being dark- 
ened; but in the few cases in which I have 
tried it the sections were always darkened 
and badly darkened. Of course the case 
would be different if the brood were in new 
combs. I’m not sure how it would be if the 
combs were old brood-combs, but without any 
brood in them; but I should be afraid of it. 
Marengo, Ill. C. C. Miller. 
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Careful Spreading of Last year from twelve 
Brood to Build up good colonies, spring 
Nuclei Rapidly count, I took 1767 

4x5 sections of hon- 
ey and increased to 25 colonies. I already 
had nearly all the combs I needed. I raised 
queens by caging the queen in a colony until 
cells were ripe, then distributing the cells 
and liberating the queen. 

The following method of spreading brood 
applies to small colonies. Confine the bees 
by the use of a division-board to the number 
of combs they can cover thickly. These 
combs should contain all the brood and as 
small an amount of honey as possible. Keep 
one comb of honey only on the side of the 
hive opposite from that containing the brood. 
This provides a honey-flow. so to speak, even 
on days that are too bad for the bees to fly. 

Keep the sealed combs always on the out- 
side; and the combs of eggs and unsealed 
brood in the middle. The sealed brood near- 
est the time to hatch should always be kept 
on the outside. 

Within a few days every comb in the 
nucleus will be solid brood and eggs. When 
the little colony is strong enough, spread 
the combs and put the feeder comb, which is 
now nearly empty, in the middle, putting 
another comb of honey in its place at the 
outside. If the colony is not strong enough, 
put the empty feeder comb next to the divi- 
sion-board, and within a few davs it will con- 
tain some brood and may then be put in the 
midd'e. By the time there are five combs 
of brood the feeder comb should be in the 
midd'e, if the weather is not too cold. 

Keep a sheet of black roofing paper on the 
hive, as the bees will breed a little faster. 
It is really surprising how soon a two or 
three frame nucleus will be built up to a 
full eight-frame colony. The plan means 
some trouble, but it is worth while if one is 
short of feed. A two-frame nucleus that I 





had last year produced 81 finished sections, 
and a three-frame nucleus 104. To be sure 
the season was two or three weeks late and 
the honey-flow extra good. 
Vineent, Ohio. W. 8S. Basim. 
ae. & os 


Last season R. F. Hol- 
termann wanted advice 
from some one who had 
stamped out European 
foul brood after it had spread among his 
bees. I have gotten rid of this disease 
after a virulent and wide-spread infection. 
I have not seen a cell of disease in my own 
locality for five years. I know another lo- 
eality where the same has been done. The 
treatment in both cases was Alexander’s, in 
conjunction with my own—the removal, at 
night, of all infected colonies, as soon as 
discovered. The quarantine yard should be 
two miles from the nearest bees, and the 
diseased colonies should be treated as soon 
as possible after removal. 

I find in my inspection work that the 
disease is much more virulent in some 
places than in others. In the worst form, 
a few colonies will show disease again after 
the Alexander treatment. If strong, these 
colonies are treated again, precisely as at 
first; if weak, they are destroyed and the 
combs melted. A full account of my experi- 
ments and final success may be found in back 
volumes of Gleanings, and in the report of 
the Illinois State Beekeepers’ Association 
for 1915. C. F. Bender. 

Newman, III. 


European Foul 
Brood Entirely 
Wiped Out 
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Book-keeping Dr. C. C. Miller: — I 
versus have been persuaded 
Beekeeping to take a course in 


book-keeping, and sell 
my bee business. I have started the course 
and don’t think I shall like it, as it is 
too confining. I have 50 colonies of Italian 
bees and equipment. I have studied the 
business, and like it, and have made a 
success of it so far. I hate the idea of 
giving up a business that I have chosen as 
a life pursuit, and have fallen in love with, 
too, and follow something that I am afraid 
I should never like, and I am writing to 
you for advice. 

Do you think I can make as much from 
100 or 150 colonies of bees as I could by 
keeping books at the average price of book- 
keepers? I think I can manage 150 colo- 
nies all right in several out-apiaries, as there 
isn’t enough pasture to support that number 
in one yard. F. W. Gravely. 

Richmond, Va. 

It is a very difficult thing to advise. It is 
hardly possible to compare the income of 
the average book-keeper with that of the 
average beekeeper, for the average book- 
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keeper has his income entirely from his book- 
keeping, while the average beekeeper has 
only part of his income from his bees, and 
that, generally, the smallest part. If all 
who keep bees were to be shut off from all 
other sources of income except their bees, 
I’m afraid the average income of the book- 
keeper would exceed that of the beekeeper. 
Then, too, there is the possibility, if not 
the probability, that you would be more 
than an average book-keeper, and have a 
good deal more than the average income. 
So if you measure the ease in cold figures, it 
is perhaps safer to prefer the books to the 
bees. And that’s the way a good many 
would measure it, the only question being, 
‘*Which has the most money in it for me?’’ 

But your letter indicates that you would 
view it from a little different standpoint. 
You have practically said: ‘‘The confine- 
ment of the counting-room is a life of 
drudgery, the only enjoyment I would have 
would be outside working hours, while work- 
ing at the bees is itself a delight, allowing 
me to enjoy all the waking hours of the 
twenty-four.’’ To that might be added that 
the sleeping hours of a man who has been 
working in the open air at something with 
which he is thoroly in love are likely to be 
more restful than those of a man who has 





been spending the working hours of the 
day puzzling over a set of account-books. 

So, setting aside the matter of income, 
there is no question as to which life you 
prefer; and the problem is reduced to the 
one question, ‘‘Can I make a living at keep- 
ing bees?’’ I can’t tell. Yet if others can, 
why not you? 

For myself, I think I should leave book- 
keeping to those whose tastes run that way, 
and take my chances with the bees, even 
if I couldn’t wear quite so good clothes. 

Cc. C. Miller. 
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Soaped Fingers 


Mrs. Allen, page 291, 
Easily Cleaned 


April, speaks of the 
awkardness of gloves 
in the beeyard. I would suggest that she 
use ‘‘soap’’ gloves, perferably made with 
earbolic soap. The hands should be soaped 
with a wet cake, rubbing it in until it dries. 
It may feel a little unpleasant at first, but 
one soon forgets it. One’s fingers are not 
all thumbs, and the ‘‘propolis and stuff’’ 
roll off quite easily when washing if a good 
job of soaping has been done; and I am 
sure one gets very few stings thru the ear- 
bolie gloves. Chas. Bowden. 
Brantford, Ont. 
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THE BACKLOT BUZZER. 


BY J. H. 


** Leave it to the bees,’’ 
ain't playing croquet, lawn tennis, and billiards. 


DONAHEY. 
says ma, “when it comes to doing their 
No, sir, ee. 


bit for Uncle Sam. 
They're bringin’ in the crops.” 


They 
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Y good 
friends, 
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the continuance 
of their business, 














the pas- 
sages | have 

quoted above are 
being read and 
considered just 
now more than 





OUR HOMES 


A. I. ROOT 


| told how many 
bushels of grain 
they bought of 
the farmers, and 
said that the 
farmers would 








ever, perhaps, 
since the world 
began. Mrs. 
Root often asks 
the question why 
it is that God 
permits such 
foolish destrue- 
tion of life and 
property to go on and on year after year; 
and I presume she is not by any means 
alone in wondering why a just and righteous 
God permits this thing to go on. Now, I 
cannot for a moment think, with my feeble 
understanding, and perhaps in some meas- 
ure my feeble faith, that I ean fully explain 
this thing; but I ean point out to you, as 
[ pointed out to Mrs. Root, the good that is 
coming as a consequence or as a result of 
the war. 

First and foremost, the liquor business 
has been given a “ jolt,” since the war 
started, unlike anything else since the world 
began. One of the first things that trans- 
pired after picking men to go to war was to 
consider the matter of physical health; and 
it did not take very long to decide that alco- 
hol in any form (beer, wine, brandy, or 
whisky) was not a help to either brain or 
muscle; and poor heathen Russia, as some 
of us looked at Russia, was the first to adopt 
prohibition on a larger scale than the world 
had ever heard of before. Our own nation, 
the United States of America, has been 
blind and stupid ever since our own civil 
war, in consenting to receive revenue from 
the liquor-traffie. It was not very long 
ago that the great city of Cleveland was in- 
sisting that they eould not provide the 
money to keep up the publie schools without 
the revenue from saloons, in spite of every- 
thing our churches, our college professors, 
and the teachers in our common schools 
could say; and not only the farm papers, 
but the religious papers, and papers and 
periodicals of every sort, are urging the 
conservation and production of food. Mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of food have been 
dumped into the slop-pail every year, so we 
are told; and not only farmers but every- 
body who has a back yard is enjoined to 
grow something that will help keep us from 
starving, and especially keep in good health 
the soldiers we send out. 

A while ago the brewers, in pleading for 








LA _ 92 ket for 
' grain if their 


Ye shall hear of wars and rumors of wars: see 
that ye be not troubled; for all these things must 
come to pass, but the end is not yet. 
shall endure unto the end, the same shall be saved. 
And this gospel of the kingdom shall be preached in 
all the world for a witness unto all nations; and 
then shall the end come.——-MATT. 24:6, 13, 14. 


not have a mar- 
their 








business was 
closed up. Well, 
of course they 
greatly exagger- 
ated the state- 
ment, as they 
usually do. I cannot recall the figures, but 
it is something like this: They claim that 
they bought of the farmers, and paid eash, 
to the extent of something like sixty millions 
of bushels of grain. Somebody said later, 
twenty million bushels would be nearer the 
truth. Well, just now we are quite willing 
and glad to take their own figures. If they 
have been using sixty millions of bushels 
of grain that was not only wasted, but a 
hundred times worse than wasted, why not 
stop the whole thing and let this enormous 
amount of grain be used for food and thus 
help the shortage on food. 

In our last issue I told you how the brew- 
ers were pleading to have our nation pay 
them for their losses in ease prohibition 
came; but a great number of distilleries in 
dry states have already adopted other busi- 
ness; and even our physicians (and they 
have only recently come around) say this 
shameful business has kept on because it 
was fathered by the United States of Amer- 
ica. As an illustration, see that little item 
in our last issue about the missionary who 
could not get at his stock of bibles until 
they had unloaded 54,000 packages of 
liquor—liquors probably sent by the United 
States to a heathen land in the same ship 
with a little box of bibles and testaments be- 
longing to a missionary.* In the Old Testa- 
ment we are frequently told that the wrath 
of God waxed so hot at times when his 
chosen people would not listen that a terri- 
ble punishment followed to wake them up 


He that 





*TIn connection with the above, see the following 
which I have just clipped from the Sunday School 
Times of May 5: ‘‘On January 7, 1917, a member 
of the Woman's Missionary Society told how a cer- 
tain tobacco company, with a plant in China, have 
expended $5,000,000 in the past two years to fasten 
the cigarette habit on every man, woman, and child 
in China. The Chinese have freed themselves from 
the opium habit forced upon them by Great Britain, 
and now there is this company with its packages dis- 
tributed gratis. It is said that with every dry- 
goods purchase made a free package of cigarettes is 
enclosed. Cannot something be done to awaken 
China to its peril, before the cigarette gets its 
strangle-hold ?” 
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—not only wars but famines and pestilence; 
and when the loving Father finally decided 
that nothing but this terrible war would 
wake up the United States, is it unreason- 
able to think that he said, if I may use the 
expression, “ Let the war come”? And, 
by the way, altho I have not the figures at 
present, I think it has been stated that more 
people go down to untimely graves every 
year by intemperance than have ever been 
lost so far in one year of war. Just now 
while I write, the question is being debated 
as to whether the best “ preparedness ” the 
United States can adopt is to get out of the 
liquor business, or at least have prohibi- 
tion while the war lasts. See the article in 
our last issue by our good friend Attorney 
Smythe, of Bradentown. Well, just re- 
cently another tremendous reason has loom- 
ed up, for the Department of Agriculture 
urges vehemently the growing of something 
that will benefit humanity instead of de- 
stroying it. 

Well, the war is bringing about the 
things mentioned above; and, what is more, 
it is urging people to get up early and 
work late in making the unsightly back 
yard a place where good and wholesome 
food can be grown. Even the schoolchil- 
dren and all other children, and cold men 
and old women, are getting the craze to 
study agriculture, and learn how to keep 
our people from starving—or, better still, 
how to send food to the starving in war 
nations. Girls and boys in their teens, and 
girls and boys that nobody ever thought as 
being “extra smart,” are astonishing their 
parents and surprising the world by what 
they have done in growing corn, potatoes, 
and tomatoes on a little patch of ground— 
say a sixth or a tenth of an acre. Down in 
Florida, where one can grow good and 
wholesome food every day in the year on 
every square rod of ground in the state, 
the people are getting particularly alive and 
on the alert. I have told you on another 
page of what an old man like myself, going 
on toward 78, may do. Two crops of pe- 
tatoes in 180 days on the same ground, and 
good fair yields of extra nice potatoes at 
that, can be grown. I eannot think of any- 
thing except this war that would arouse 
such enthusiasm for “reducing the high 
cost of living.” The Department of Agri- 
culture has sent out a plea to have as many 
as possible start beekeeping in order to save 
every pound of honey that has been going 
to waste, especially as sugar continues to 
mount up. The war is stirring up the 
whole wide world to a newer and greater 
activity than was ever known before. Net 
very long ago there was big talk about “ the 
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great army of the unemployed.” What 
has become of that army? Another thing, 
in the city of Cleveland not many weeks 
ago there was a good deal said in the papers 
about elderly men and women who were 
quite capable, but could not find anything 
to do. Now, these old fellows like myself 
have discovered that they can not only make 
garden, but, like the title of a book I sent 
out over thirty years ago, can learn not 
only “what to do” but “ how to be happy 
while doing it.” By the way, just about a 
year ago our folks told me that my book 
was not selling as fast as it used to do, and 
I gave it an editorial write-up, as you may 
remember. The book is all about garden- 
ing, ehickens, ete. Well, since this back- 
yard garden craze has started, every copy 
of the book, both paper-bound and eloth- 
bound, has gone off like hot cakes. When 
the book was sent out we printed ten thou- 
sand copies, but bound and put covers on 
only a part of them; but just now we have 
put those printed sheets in the bindery, and 
a new lot of books will soon be out. 

Well, dear friends, what I have just dic- 
tated above is only preliminary to some- 
thing of still greater importance. Thru the 
activity of the Y. M. C. A. and other re- 
ligious bodies, more bibles and testaments 
are being sent out and eagerly read and 
appropriated than at any other time since 
the world began. Yes, I am told that the 
soldiers on both sides are reading their 
testaments and holding prayer - meetings, 
and then, perhaps only a few minutes after- 
ward, go out into the business of killing 
each other. 

While I dictate these words on the third 
day of May we are told there is quite a 
wave of protest from the common soldiers 
themselves against this business of killing 
each other when the larger part of them 
have no idea or comprehension as to the 
reasons why they should do so. 

Yesterday it was my pleasure to listen 
to John R. Mott, the International Secre- 
tary of the Y. M. C. A. Now, I shall have 
to confess that I did not fully understand 
what “ international” meant until I heard 
this great and good man speak. He stands 
at the head, or at least nearly so, of the 
Y. M. C. A.’s of the whole wide world. 
May God be praised that the Y. M. C. A. 
now covers almost the whole wide world. 
Well, here is another wonderful fact that 
we praise God for. Every nation on the 
face of the earth, by some blessed and 
wonderful arrangement, favors the Y. M. 
C. A.; and their seeretary, Mr. Mott, has a 
passport, if I am correct, into every nation 
of the world, notwithstanding any war regu- 
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lations. He has been permitted to visit 
(he prisoners on both sides of every line of 
battle; and I was almcst dumfounded when 
he announeed in his talk that something like 
seven millions of men are held as prisoners 
of war. These seven million men must be 
fed; and I think they are fed, thank God, 
after a fashion. Mr. Mott did not tell us 
very much about the “feed,” but he did 
tell us of the arrangements for fuel and 
shelter; and he did tell us, further, that 
this great army has comparatively little 
to do, and they are herded like swine in 
great pens. Now, do not take it for granted 
that I am pitehing into any particular na- 
tion. If I am correct, the condition of the 
prisoners in all the fighting nations is not 
perhaps very much different. With not 
only hundreds of thousands but millions it 
is an exceedingly hard matter to give them 
all comfortable quarters. There were in 
many cases no hospitals for the sick. He 
found sick men crawling around on the 
ground because they were not able to stand 
on their feet. He found them exposed to 
cold and rain because the shelter was in- 
adequate; and he came back to America pe- 
titioning for five millions of money to erect 
hospitals and sheltering-places for these 
millions of prisoners—prisoners belonging 
to all nations, mind you. The Y. M. C. A. 
does not recognize any state or nation above 
another. Their mission is to lend a help- 
ing hand to every suffering child of hu- 
manity. The millions of dollars were to be 
divided up. He told us how much Ohio was 
ealled on to give; and, if I remember cor- 
rectly, they wanted Cleveland to give one 
hundred thousand dollars. To start out 
with, a man who sat near the speaker offer- 
ed ten thousand dollars. Perhaps I should 
explain to you that this audience of per- 
haps two or three hundred were representa- 
tive men, or patrons of the Y. M. C. A. of 
Ohio. They came from every part of the 
state. After the first ten thousand dollars 
was offered, another large gift followed. 
Then two men each gave five thousand; and 
in just a few minutes forty thousand dollars 
was subscribed to make life easier to the 
prisoners of war. As an example of the 
way in which the Y. M. C. A. is favored in 
all lands, in one nation where Moham- 
medanism is the prevailing religion he was 
informed that the Y. M. C. A. men under 
him could go into the prisons and every- 
where else, but that they must not talk about 
Jesus. They might do whatever they liked 
to help the people and teach them, and 
minister to their wants and needs, but they 
were not at liberty even to mention the 
name of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. 
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Mr. Mott said that he consented to the 
handicap, but replied something like this: 

“Tf our men cannot talk the gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, you certainly would not 
object to their living it. We want to show 
your people what the Lord Jesus does for a 
man, even if he does not mention his name, 
and we do this and consent to the terms.” 

Now, friends, that thing strikes home to 
me. For some months I have been striving 
day by day to let my life, my words and 
actions, and all my dealings with my fellow- 
men show forth that I am an humble follow- 
er of the lowly Nazarine who “ was despised 
and rejected of men, a man of sorrows, and 
acquainted with grief.” 

There was still another point brought out, 
in illustrating how the war is going to 
elevate humanity. In times past, almost 
any man who volunteered was accepted: 
but not so at the present day. Great num- 
bers who come forward are rejected. FEacli 
man is carefully examined by an efficient 
surgeon. It does not pay to go to the ex- 
pense of sending a man to war and then 
have to go to the further expense of treat- 
ing him as an invalid. If I am correct, 
no man is accepted who has any tendency 
toward tuberculosis. Well, tuberculosis, or 
“the great white plague,” is a bad thing: 
but there is a worse one still that afflicts 
men and boys. The speaker said that, altho 
Canada had lost a great lot of men by send- 
ing them to war, they have lost a still larg- 
er number of men by a contagious disease 
that he did not mention; but he made it 
pretty plain that it was syphilis and kindred 
things along that line. In adopting pro- 
hibition a great blow will be struck at vari- 
ous diseases peculiar to the “ tenderloin ” 
district; and it is just beginning to creep 
out that the greater part of the men and 
boys afflicted with these terrible maladies 
contracted the foul disease when they were 
drunk. In fact, I know of at least one man 
who caught the infection while he was so 
drunk he hardly knew what he was doing. 
Right here in Ohio I have been told by a 
good friend who is an officer in the Y. M. C. 
A. ranks that prostitutes follow the soldiers 
by the ecarload, just exactly as the saloon- 
keepers do in the vicinity of where the 
Ohio regiments are quartered. The saloon- 
keepers, however, received a cool greeting, 
and perhaps were a little astonished to be 
told that soldiers in the year 1917 do not 
drink beer; and I hope, too, that these poor 
lost women were informed that the soldiers 
of the present day take no chances, especial- 
ly those soldiers who have wives and chil- 
dren away back in the “ home land.” May 
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God speed the flood of righteousness and 
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temperance that seems to be coming, even 
if it does come largely thru the exciting 
times of war; and may God hasten the time 
when the number of people who are “ hun- 
gering and thirsting after righteousness ” 
in this great wide world shall wake up and 
bestir themselves to the opportunities that 
are now offered. If you cannot do any 
better, go'out and make garden, when you 
lay down this Home paper, so as to “ feed 
the hungry.” 

Just one more thing that this terrible war 
is doing for humanity as perhaps nothing 
else could do. It is getting the nations of 
the earth better acquainted and more in 
touch with each other than anything that 
has ever transpired since the world began 
—that is, if I am making no mistake. The 
children of the whole wide world are learn- 
ing more geography than ever before. 
Even heathen lands, or what we were wont 
to call heathen lands, are catching on to 
the great achievements of science, art, and 
literature. In the matter of transportation 
and communication the world is being trans- 
formed; and last, but by no means least, 
the gospel of Christ Jesus is permeating 
everywhere, notwithstanding what the pow- 
ers of evil are in like manner doing. This 
same Y. M. C. A. we have been talking 
about in this Home paper is getting every- 
where, as I have explained; and may God 
be praised for the good men who are not 
even professing Christians for the way in 
which they are coming forward with their 
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hundreds and thousands; and I am not sure 
but there has been one contribution of a 
million dollars to help the Y. M. C. A. ex- 
tend its helping hand to every child of hu- 
manity, no matter who nor on what spot 
they are located. 


“WHO IS MY NEIGHBOR?” 


In Stray Straws in our April issue Dr. 
Miller asks for the outcome of my trouble 
with the express company as given in Our 
Homes for Mareh. Why, bless your heart, 
doctor, I supposed the outcome was suffi- 
ciently evident as I left it. When I began 
to recognize the fact that express compan- 
ies are neighbors, like everybody else with 
whom I have dealt, I asked myself the ques- 
tion, “ What would Jesus do were he in the 
chicken business, under the circumstances ?” 
The answer was so plain that I felt asham- 
ed to think of making out a bill for dam- 
ages for a couple of chickens, especially 
when I started them off in that very pretty 
but flimsy crate made more for a pretty 
exhibition at fairs than to stand a shipment 
of over a thousand miles by express. No 
doubt the express companies have their 
faults like the rest of humanity. But is it 
not likely true that a lot of us are also 
faulty in handing them our stuff poorly pre- 
pared for a long distance? “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” Would it not 
help matters if we could all exercise a little 
more charity for even the express and rail- 
road companies? 
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HEALTH NOTES 


OLEOMARGARINE AND REAL BUTTER. 


My article on page 301 calls forth con- _ 


siderable protest, principally because, as I 
understand it, the clipping I gave did not 
make mention of the fact that the tax on 
oleo was only when it was colored so as to 
imitate butter; and I shall have to confess 
that, when I prepared the article for print, 
I did not know that this tax of ten cents a 
pound was only on the colored article, and 
that the tax was laid in order to prevent 
fraud. The only point made was that a 
very good substitute for butter could be 
made from the oil from peanuts, cotton seed, 
ete., or at least it was largely from these 
sources, and that the butter we had been 
buying, supposed to be so made, was very 
good and wholesome. Perhaps I should 
add right here that after a more extensive 
use of this margarine, as they call it, both 


Mrs. Root and myself decided to pay a little 
more for real butter. If the two kinds are 
just alike, the white and the yellow, I should 
certainly take the white at the lower price. 
In the advice to the women in regard to 
boycotting butter and using oleo there was 
no mention of there being two kinds of oleo 
—the colored and uncolored. To sum it up, 
I do not see why there can be any reason in 
the world against using oleo at a lower price 
providing it is of a different color and is 
never sold to deceive people and make them 
think it is pure butter. And I do not just 
now see why anybody should complain of a 
ten-cent tax or even a higher one while an 
attempt is made to palm it off on an unsus- 
pecting and hungry publie for real butter. 
I believe we have had some recent reports 
from the Government, to the effect that 
cows’ butter has more nutritive value than 
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oleo; and why not use peanut butter, which 
is good and wholesome, and I suppose it can 
be bought almost anywhere for about a third 
the price of real butter? 

Since dictating the above I find the fol- 
lowing advt. in the Cleveland Plain Dealer: 

Eat nut margarine; contains no animal fats; 
sells for about half the price of butter. The Brund- 
age Co., 604 Broadway, Distributors. 

From the above it would appear that 
there is a “ margarine” made of nuts; and 
there is also another sort, made of animal 
oils. Now, whatever is made from the oil 
of nuts must be nutritious and wholesome; 
but I think it should be sold under its 
proper name, and recognized as an honest 
article of food. So far as coloring it to 
make it represent butter, or to look like 
butter, this is, of course, a fraud, and should 
be punished by a heavy penalty. Let me 
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repeat what the Sunday School Times has 
said: “ Deception is always wrong,” and 
especially is it wrong to use any kind of 
deception or anything misleading in any 
way in articles of food for human beings. 

Later.—Since the above was written we 
have found that our grocery here in Medina 
sells “nut margarine,” and we like it very 
well. It looks so much like our brick can- 
died honey that neither Mrs. Root nor I can 
tell one from the other except by tasting. 
On the outside of the package we read: 
“Nut margarine, coco-nut brand oleomar- 
garine. We brand this product oleomargar- 
ine to comply with the law; but it is abso- 
lutely free from animal fats.” So far as I 
can judge just now it seems to me to be very 
good and wholesome as an article of food. 
The retail price is 30 ets. per lb., while 
butter is about 45. 
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HIGH - PRESSURE GARDENING 


CHILDREN’S GARDENS; ALSO SOMETHING 
ABOUT GARDENS PLANNED AND WORKED 
OUT BY OLDER PEOPLE. 

Of course our readers know already that 
I am always interested in gardening— 
especially nice gardening; and while the 


matter was up about gardening in the back 
yard, ete., last summer I was called to be 
one of the judges in the city of Cleveland 
in a sort of garden festival. The invita- 
tion came from the Plain Dealer, and while 
there Mr. J. W. Love, one of the Plain 
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_ A backyard garden belonging to J. H. Hellwig, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Courtesy Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
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Dealer staff, took me around to see the fine 
gardens in the city. I was so much im- 
pressed with one of them that I asked for 
a picture, and take pleasure in presenting 
it herewith to our readers, as it illustrates 
the pessibilities of a garden in the back 
yard. Perhaps few of our readers will be 
able to produce so enchantingly beautiful a 
garden, but it may serve as an incentive to 
go and do likewise. I give below a letter of 
explanation from my good friend Love. 

Dear Mr. Root :—The picture I sent you of the 
garden I believe was that of Mrs. J. H. Hellwig, 
whose rose-garden we saw during the morning of the 
day we looked at gardens and judged the festival. 
The reason you failed to recognize the place is 
probably because the photo was snapped from the 
top of the back porch. : 

Mrs. Hellwig’s garden was really kept by her 
husband, an Austrian of the newer emigration. He 
impressed me as having had professional training. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Cleveland, O., Oct. 12. Joun W. Love. 


TWO CROPS OF IRISH POTATOES ON THE SAME 
GROUND, IN ONE WINTER. 

On page 391 of our last issue I mentioned 
the fact that we commenced selling the new 
erop of potatoes on March 27. From that 
time on to the 24th of April, the day we 
left for our northern home, I carried up to 
our groceries in Bradentown from one to 
two bushels each day in half-peck baskets. 
For some time they brought a dollar a peck; 
but about the middle of April other potato- 
growers who grew them in the ordinary 
way, without the use of hotbeds or cold- 
frames, as I have described, began to bring 
in potatoes also, and the price went down to 
75 cents a peck, or 40 cents for a half-peck 
basket. Well, when they got down to 70 
cents a peck I think that for one day I got 
only 60 cents a peck. This was because I 
advised putting the price down because I 
wanted to get all of my potatoes disposed of 
before going back north. Now comes in a 
point right here that we want to stop and 
consider a little. When my good friend Bur- 
nett said they were so well filled up with po- 
tatoes that I had better not bring any more 
for a while, I told him I must get my pota- 
toes, that were ready to dig, out of the way 
before I started home on the 24th. I advised 
that, if they did not go off readily at 70 
cents a peck, he might make the price 60. 
Then he said something like this: 

“ Mr. Root, your idea of making potatoes 
cheaper for folks who have not much money 
is all right and good; but there are also 
many people who have not very much 
money who are growing potatoes. They 
paid a high price for their seed, and have 
worked hard, and your cutting prices be- 
cause you are going away may prove a hard- 
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ship to them. About how many potatoes 
will you have if you want to sell them by 
Saturday night?” 

I replied that perhaps there were ten or 
twelve bushels. Then he arranged as to how 
many bushels I should bring him each day. 
But when Saturday night came there was 
a great long row of little half-peck baskets 
in the store, and not mueh eall for them; 
but as we did not leave until Tuesday I came 
up early Monday morning, and, consider- 
ably to my surprise, there was not a potato 
in the store. 

Permit me to suggest right here that there 
are a good many well-to-do people in and 
about Bradentown—people who will order 
potatoes perhaps without even inquiring 
what the price is. Now, these people did 
not mind a dollar a peck, while a dollar a 
peck was quite a boon to the small farmers 
with their land unpaid for, and who were 
working perhaps twelve or fourteen hours 
a day to make both ends meet. 

Sinee I have been writing these papers 
on high-pressure gardening I have several 
times been rebuked for asking and aecepting 
such high prices for garden-stuff. Let me 
mention right here that our potatoes were 
all planted by hand and with hand tools. 
They are all dug by hand. In fact, that 
was the quickest and easiest way to dig 
them. There was not a potato in our whole 
crop that was searred or marred by the 
eut of a hoe or fork. In the Bermudas, 
that I visited in 1898, in growing the eele- 
brated potatoes they make the ground so 
mellow that a workman can in many places 
plunge his naked hand down into the soil 
clear up to the elbow. Well, it is a good 
deal so in our Bradentown garden. This 
being the case, my friend Wesley reaches 
down into the mellow soil and pulls out the 
potatoes with his bare arm quicker and 
cheaper than he could get them in any other 
way. Then they are well washed and put 
in bright new half-peck baskets. When I 
am taking them out of my little auto and 
carrying them into the grocery, the women 
going along the walk in front of the store 
often stop and exclaim, “ What beautiful 
potatoes!” Then they follow me right in 
and order them tied up and sent to their 
home almost as quick as they can be un- 
loaded. My potatoes have earned a repu- 
tation down in Florida, while those brought 
in by the farmers, without being sorted or 
washed, have but little chance of sale until 
mine are sold and out of the way. I men- 
tion this to show you the importance of 
putting up garden-stuff so that it will look 
attractive. Our potatoes were nearly all 
Red Bliss Triumph. 
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Let me now put in a word in regard to 
“demand and supply ” of honey. My good 
neighbor, Mr. Abbott, who has over 1000 
chickens, and more than half of them are 
laying hens, delivers his eggs to families; 
and as he is also something of a beekeeper 
he carries honey along. Well, he has been 
selling a 3-lb. jar of honey for 25 cents— 
that is, for the honey alone, for he gets the 
jar back on the next trip. Another bee- 
keeper living across the river gets 10 ets. 
per lb., or 30 ets. for the contents of the 
fruit-jars. Another friend, Mr. Reddout, 
from York State, brought a lot of honey 
from his northern home. This honey was a 
very fine article of almost pure white-clover 
honey. He sold only 2 lbs. for a quarter. 
1 remonstrated a little 
with Mr. Abbott for 
seiling it so low. He 
replied that the people 
had got used to having 
3 lbs. for a quarter, 
and they would not 


pay any more. The 
other neighbor, who 


had been getting 10 
cents, said he could, by 
taking a little more 
time, get 1214; but he 
had to stop and ex- 
plain and argue the 
matter; whereas at an 
even ten cents the hon- 
ey went right off, and 
he could get home 


quicker and get to 
work. Perhaps I 


should explain that Mr. Abbott’s and Mr. 
Reese’s honey was produced in Florida, and 
probably gathered mostly from serub pal- 
metto. Well, I have something else to add. 

One day when I was carrying some po- 
tatoes into one of our groceries the grocer 
held up a glass jar of the “ Airline” honey, 
put up by the A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 
This honey was 25 ets. for one pound; but 
it was put up in very attractive style, and 
a little book about honey for cooking went 
with it. The honey was purchased from us 
by a wholesale grocery company in Tampa, 
and they sent our Bradentown grocer a 
sample case to try. Now, in the case of 
both the potatoes and honey in the above 
incident, the way in which they were put up 
and presented to the public had much to do 
with the price received. The potatoes we 
offered were almost all, if not every one, 
perfect. There were no eut or worm-eaten 
ones; but when we bought some old potatoes 
shipped down from the North, Mrs. Root 
says she has been sometimes obliged to cut 


The sample of potatoes that sold for a dollar a peck 
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off and threw away almost half of them. 
There would be cuts of the hoe or fork— 
holes cut in them by wire-worms or grubs, 
or scab, or something of that sort. But in 
putting up my bright clean Red Triumphs 
I sorted out every potato having a bad 
spot in it; and Mrs. Root cut out the spots 
and boiled them up for the chickens. | 
might mention here that all potatoes that 
were deemed too small for even seconds 
were also given to the chickens. In fact, 
Wesley, when digging by hand, saves every 
little potato, even tho it be not much larger 
than a grain of corn. Perhaps I should 
mention here that after Wesley digs a hill 
of potatoes he gathers up the tops and 
buries them out of sight right in the place 





during April, 1917. 


where he took the potatoes out. This leaves 
the ground clean of trash, and oftentimes 
we plant another crop of potatoes or corn 
in the valley between the rows the very day 
and sometimes the very hour the potatoes 
are taken out; and as this spot between the 
rows had a dressing of fertilizer when the 
potatoes were half grown, the new crop 
comes on with “ a good send-off.” 

Perhaps it may be well to tell you that the 
potatoes I carried up to the two groceries 
in Bradentown during the month of April 
amounted to something like a hundred dol- 
lars, besides what I got from the first crop 
before the frost killed them. With the 
brush shown in the picture above, the new 
potatoes are very quickly made ready to be 
dumped into boiling water. 


SOMETHING ABOUT CHICKENS. 


I told you in our last issue about how 
those little potatoes satisfied the growing 
chicks and started the adult hens to laying. 
By the way, that brood of 80 chicks became 
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so fond of those little potatoes that they 
would chase each other all over the yard for 
them. In fact, they acted very much with 
the potatoes as they would with angle- 
worms or fresh meat ground in a bone mill. 
And this reminds me that I have something 
to tell you about the 80 chickens I mention- 
ed in our last issue. Up to the age of 
eight weeks I have not lost a chicken out 
of the 48 that came from the incubator, and 
the 32 that came from three sitting hens. 
When they were just about eight weeks old 
I found one chick one morning on the 
ground under the roost dead. When I 
left Florida the 79 were 12 weeks old, and 
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not a chick had been lost. I mention this 
because there have been reports going 
around, to the effect that one cannot raise 
chickens in Florida; or that if you ship 
chickens from Ohio down to Florida they 
would die because they were not used to 
the climate. Well, the fact is I have been 
shipping chickens more or less, and ducks 
too, from Ohio to Florida, and vice versa, 
and have never had a bit of trouble. The 
chickens are happy and well in either 
place if you love them and give them care; 
and my experience is that Florida, certainly 
in the winter time, is a better place to grow 
chickens and get eggs than here in Ohio. 
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TEMPERANCE 


KEEPING OUR SOLDIERS AWAY FROM DRINK, 
AND DRINK AWAY FROM OUR SOLDIERS. 


Below I make three clippings from the 
second page of the Ohio Messenger, from 
a letter by my long-time friend Mrs. Flor- 
ence D. Richard. Here is the first clipping: 


Our grain must not be used to destroy but to 
build up; and our soldiers must be kept from Rum’s 
destructive influence. 


Here is No. 2: 


“A drop of ink makes millions think.” 


And here is the last: 


Send a message worded something like this to— 
Woodrow Wilson, 

President of the United States: 

For God’s sake, for humanity’s sake, for the 
nation’s welfare, I earnestly and urgently appeal 
to you to use your influence to prohibit, during the 
war at least, the manufacture and sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors thruout this nation, which traffic causes 
waste of more than two billion dollars yearly, and 
is destroying soul, mind, and body of drinker. 

If the capital dry, why not the nation? 


GOOD NEWS FROM THE GREAT CITY OF CHICAGO 


We clip the following from the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer of May 9: 


CHICAGO SALOONS CLOSE; TWO HUNDRED LICENSES 
LAPSE WITH PROHIBITION PROSPECT. 

Two hundred Chicago saloonkeepers are volun- 
tarily preparing to allow their license to lapse and 
withdraw from the business because of the pros- 
pects of a dry nation during the war, according to 
a report today to the city council finance committee 
from the controller’s office. These licenses, once al- 
lowed to lapse, may not be renewed. 

The annual loss of revenue to the city will be 
$200,000. 


I do not know who took the responsibili- 
ty of adding the concluding paragraph, nor 
who took the responsibility of suggesting 


that it would be no loss at all to the great 
city to dispense with its 200 saloons. May 
God help him to open his blind eyes to what 
is going on in the great cities of the West in 
spite of the little loss of the saloon revenue. 





SHALL WHISKY OR BEER HELP TO PRESERVE 
THE INTEGRITY OF OUR NATION? 


We clip the following from the Sunday- 
School Times for May 5: 


If our national life is at stake, our soldiers and 
sailors are the prop upon which such a life rests, 
and every drunken or drinking member of our 
armed forces weakens to that extent our national 
prop. The statement seems to me to be axiomatic. 
If so, then it is unthinkable that our great country, 
while in a life-and-death struggle, should permit one 
drop of whisky to go into the hands or mouths of its 
fighting forces. We should, therefore, have by all 
means a law prohibiting, under severe penalties, sell- 
ing or giving intoxicants to any soldier or sailor of 
the United States. 

But a sober army cannot long endure if it is de- 
pendent upon a drinking or drunken population. 


BOOZE AND PROSTITUTES. 


The Methodist Temperance Sheet for May 
14 contains the following: 

By advice of the General Medical Board, the 
Government is planning to estabish a restricted zone 


about all military commands in order to keep pros- 
titutes and alcoholic beverages from soldiers. 


Our readers have noticed, perhaps, the 
reference made to the above in our Homes 
for this issue. I was not only surprised but 
pleased to see that the Medical Board has 
put the two together as twin evils following 
the army. May God grant that the above 
restriction may be carried out to the very 
letter. ; 
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Classified Advertisements 


Notices will be inserted in these classified 
columns for 25 cts. per line. Advertisements 
intended for the department cannot be less 
than two lines, and you must say you want 
your advertisement in the classified columns 
or we will not be reponsible for errors. 











_ HONEY AND WwAx FOR SALE 


Heino 


Beeswax init and sold. 
Co., 139 Franklin St., 





Strohmeyer & Arpe 
New York. 





Amber honey in new 60-lb. cans. 
Van Wyngarden Bros., Hebron, Indiana. 





FOR SALE -—To the highest bidder, a_ limited 
quantity of Michigan’s best white extracted honey, 
in 60- — tins. 

. G. Woodman Co., 





Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Se ee ee eT GCL OCU P LLG LCL UCL 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED — 


coreeenenenonte 


WANTED.—Section iia 
J. E. Harris, Morristown, Tenn. 


erent seneeitaneante tonevennsagatenan toenenereacnenecenieney 








WANTED.—Comb and extracted honey at jobbing 
prices. Nat. Honey-Prod. Asso., Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED.—White extracted honey. State price 
and quantity. D. H. Welch, Racine, Wis. 








BEESWAX WANTED.—For manufacture 
Weed Process Foundation on shares. 
Superior Honey Co., Ogden, Utah. 


into 





WANTED TO BUY a quantity of dark and 
amber honey for baking purposes. 
A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





WANTED.—Extracted honey in both light and 
amber grades. Kindly send sample, tell how honey 
is put up, and — lowest cash price delivered in 
Preston. . V. Facey, Preston, Minn. 

WANTED.—Extracted light end amber honey of 
good body and flavor from any state in the Union. 
Send sample with lowest cash price. 

M. E. Eggers, Eau Claire, Wis. 
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We carry a complete line of bee-supplies. Ask 
for our bee-supply catalog. Let us _— you on 
your requirements. Deroy Taylor Co., Newark, N.Y. 





Beekeepers, let us send you our catalog of hives, 
smokers, foundation, veils, etc. ey are nice and 
cheap. "White Mfg., Co., Paris, Tex. 


FOR SALE.—Four-frame Root automatic revers- 
ible extractor in good condition, $22. 
Elmer Gressman, Hamburg, N. Y. 








FOR SALE.—100 nearly new supers, 44% x4% 
plain and beeway. A bargain. 
Ralph Hibbard, Calcium, New York. 





Northwestern beekeepers can now get Root’s sup- 
plies at catalog prices near home and save time and 
freight; also Italian bees and queens. Geo. F. Web- 
ster, Valley View Farm Apiary, Sioux Falls, 8S. Dak. 


THE ROOT CANADI Jarvis 
St., Toronto, Ont. (note new address). Full line 
of Root’s famous goods; also made-in-Canada goods. 
Extractors and engines; GLEANINGS and all kinds of 
bee literature. Get the best. Catalog free. 


FOR SALE.—50 standard dovetailed ten-frame 
hive-bodies, Root make, including frames at 60 cts. 
each, F. O. B. here; 20 Root make Danzenbaker hive- 
bodies, including frames at 45 cts. each, F. O. B 
here. All painted, good as new, used three years. 

Henry A. H. Forshaw, Monsey, N. Y. 


QYUDUUNCUNUL TUCUUUUUULUUU GEG LUU UL CEGAALUA UE 


WANTS AND EXCHANGES 


uw teneeeenereeanenenatennnt 


WANTED. Second: —ar Novice extractor cheap 
for cash. E. J. Wilcox, Rt. 1, Kane, Pa. 

















WANTED. — Second-hand honey-extractor, two- 
frame. Leon D. Thayer, Cummington, Mass. 





Wax and old combs wanted for cash or to make 
up on shares, beekeeper to factory direct. . 
J. J. Angus, Grand Haven, Mich. 





FOR EXCHANGE.—16 D. 10-fr. hives with 1 to 2 
supers good as new, for bees by the pound. Root 
make. . McElhany, Vinton, Ia. 





WANTED.—Shipments of old comb and cappings, 
for rendering. We pay the highest cash and trade 
prices, charging but 5 cts. a pound for wax rendered. 

The Fred W. Muth Co., 204 Walnut St., Cincin- 
nati, O. 





BEESWAX WANTED.—We are paying higher 
prices than usual for beeswax. Drop us a line and 
get our prices, either delivered at our station or your 
station as you choose. State how mucch you have 
and quality. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois. 


QANNCOLSUI PENOLA CEES AA 


_ FOR SALE 


HONEY LABELS that will tempt the buyer to 
purchase your honey. Neat, attractive labels at 
right prices. Samples Free. 

Liberty Pub. Co., Sta. D, Box 4-E, Cleveland, Ohio. 








HONEY — 
Catalog free. 


LABELS. Most attractive designs. 
Eastern Label Co., Clintonville, Ct. 











FOR s. AL E. —A full line of Root’s gooks at Root’'s 
prices. A. L. Healy, Mayaguez, Porto Rico. 











FOR SALE.—150 hives, 10-frame, finely equip- 
ped. James McKee, Riverside, Cal. 
THE PERFECT Bee-Frame Lifter. For de- 


scriptive circular address 
Ferd C. Ross, Box 194, Onawa, Iowa. 


OLD COMBS WANTED.—Our steam wax-presses 
will get every ounce of beeswax out of old combs, 
cappings, or slumgum. Send for our terms and 
our new 1917 catalog. We will buy your share of 
the wax for cash or will work it into foundation for 
you. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois. 


TTT MLL PULLER LLLP LLLPLCLLULAL MOLL LPL LLL 


_ GOATS 


MILCH GOATS.—“ Profit and Pleasure in Goat- 





Keeping,” pronounced by experts the best goat book, 
regardless of price; profusely illustrated; by sa 
35 cents. Fred 0. Lounsbury, Plainfield, N. 





FOR SALE.—One registered grade goat, fresh in 
June; good milker. Aug. Miller, Bareville, Pa. 


HONUUUUTDNOUUNNNUATNNANUeNAUU neNAdT eene a eegaaeeenaT eee ney 


_ PATENTS 


P: >ATENTS SECURED or all fees retunned. 
Patents sold free. Read ‘‘ Patent Sales Dep.” of our 
200-page Guide Book, FREE! Send data for actual 
free search. E. E. Vrooman & Co., 834 F, Wash., D.C. 





Se 








Root’s supplies at Root’s prices. 
3-frame nuclei for the season. 
206 E. Jefferson, Louisville, Ky. 


Special offer on 


L. D. Martine, 





ATTENTION—PATENTS. You will like my easy 
plan. Write for free booklet. y 
Cc. L, Drew, 3 Victor Bldg., Washington, D. C, 
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_ POULTRY 


quneerennereneennanies aurernneeneriiee tesanennee 


stock, eggs, baby chicks. 


Ss. C. Brown toeitieniees 
H. M. Moyer, Boyertown, Pa. 


Circular. 





Ue ee Se eae eee 


_REAL ESTATE 


teeeenenennerenennns 


PROFITABLE LITTLE FARMS IN VALLEY 
OF VIRGINIA, 5 and 10 acre tracts $250 and up. 
Good fruit and farming country. Send for litera- 
ture now. F. H. LaBaume, ~ Agt. N. & W. Ry 
246 Arcade Bldg., Roanoke, Va 

A small farm in California will make you more 
money with less work. You will live longer and 
better. Delightful climate. Rich soil. Hospitable 
neighbors. Good roads, schools, and churches. Write 
for our San Joaquin Valley illustrated folders free. 

C. L. Seagraves, Industrial Commissioner A. 

S. F. R’y, 1934 R’y Exchange, Chicago. 





TLL Witt TOTAAUIDAUNTEL ANNE Ea A VOTED TTT DUNDEE 


BEES AND QUEENS. 


Finest Italian queens. 


Send for mesitie and price 
list. Jay 


Smith, 1159 DeWolf St., Vincennes, Ind. 





bet ‘aoe bees and queens. Hives and supplies. 
. M. Cook, 84 Cortlandt St., New York. 
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Phelps’ queens will please you. 
you will be convinced. 


Try them and 





Southwest Virginia five-band Italian queens, the 


fancy comb-honey strain, gentle to handle. They 
will please you. Try one. $1.00 each. 


Henry S. Bohon, Rt. 3, box 212, Roanoke, ‘Va. 





golden and three- banded Italian queens, 





Select 





bred for honey- oo wr gentle and prolific; 70 cts. 
each; 6, $3.75; 1 » 25. Virgins, 30 cts. 
. H. Merrill, Pickens, S. C. 
FOR SALE.—Golden Italian queens of an im 
proved strain; the bee for honey, hardiness, gentle 
ness, and beauty. Untested, $1.00; tested, $2.00. 


Wallace R. Beaver, Lincoln, Il. 

FOR SALE.—Bright Italian 

each; $7.50 per doz. Ready 

and satisfaction “aur, 
T. J. Talley, 





75 cts 
Safe arrival 


Ala. 


FOR SALE. —25 colonies of Italian bees, frames 
wired, combs built on full sheets of foundation; 
8-fr. colonies, $6; 10-fr., $7 with queen. 

Henry Shaffer, 2860 Harrison Ave., Cincinnati, oO. 

~ FOR SALE. — olden Italian queens that produce 
golden bees; for gentleness and honey-gathering they 


are equal to any. Every queen guaranteed. Price 
$1; 6 for $5. Wm. S. Barnett, Barnetts, Va. 


BUSINESS - FIRST QUEENS. — Three - banded 


queens at 
April 15. 


Rt. 3, Greenville, 























- ——__—___—- Ttali : 6 for $5.00. Send 
When it’s GOLDENS it's PHELPS. Try one | for price list and $10 free offer. No disease. 
and be convinced. | M. F. Perry, Bradentown, Fla. 
Italian bees and_queens. Send for circular. Queens, Queens, Queens. We are better prepar 
Ira C. Smith, Dundee, Oregon. ed than ever to supply you. Untested, 75¢ each: 
- - —_—___—————-- | tested, $1.25 each; select tested, $2.00 each. See 
FOR SALE.—Full colonies fine Italian bees, low | our big illustrated ad on first leaf of this journal. 
price. L. H. Robey, Worthington, W. Va. W. D. Achord, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 
FOR SALE.—Golden Italian queens. Untested | 


queens 60c each. 


FOR SALE. 
ment elsewhere. 
Queens for July and 
rush orders till Julv Ist. 
J. E. Wing, 155 Schiele Ave., San Jose, Calif. 


J. F. Michael, Winchester, Ind. 








See large advertise- 
B. Murray, Liberty, N. C 





later delivery. No more 





Untested Italian queens for sale—1, $1.00; 3, 
$2.75: 6, 12, $9.00. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. F. L. Johnson, Mt. Airy, N. C. 





FOR SAL E. —E. E. Mott’s strain 4 Italian queens 








90e each, $9.00 per doz. Send for list. 
Earl W. Mott, Glenwood, Mich 
“ She-suits-me,” bright Italian queens, $1 after 
May 15. Orders booked now. 
Allen Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 
Try ALEXANDER’S Italian queens for results. 


Untested, each, 75 cts.; 
Bees by the pound. 
Italian 
Cary hives. 


6 for $4.25; $8 per dozer 
C. F. Alexander, Campbell, Ca’. 





Bees and Queens, Root’s 
Catalog mailed on request. 
F. Coombs & Sons, Brattleboro, Vt. 


goods, and 





Tested leather-colored queens, $2.00; after June 
1, $1.50; untested, $1.00; $10.00 per dozen, return 
mail. A. W. Yates, 3 Chapman St., Hartford, Conn. 


Vigorous, prolific Italian queens, $1: 6, 6. $5. June 
1. Mv circular gives best methods of introducing. 
\. V. Small, 2302 Agency Road, St. vnc Mo. 








Italian queens, THE HONEY - GATHERERS. 
Price one dollar each, nine dollars a dozen. Edith 
M. Phe els, 259 Robinson St., Binghamton, N. Y. 





Finest Italian queens, June 1 to November, $1.00: 


6 for $5.00; my circular gives good methods. Ask 
for one. 
J. W. Romberger, 3113 Locust St., St. Joseph, Mo. 





FOR SALE.—TItalian bees and queens. One-pound, 
two-pound, and three-pound packages, 
also on frames and full colonies. Ask for our price 
list, free heginner’s book, and hee-supply catalog. 

Deroy Taylor Co., Newark, N. Y 

My bright Italian queens will be ready 
April 1 at 75 cts. each; virgin queens, 30 cts. each. 
Send for price list of queens, bees by the pound: 
safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 

W. W. Talley, Rt. 4, Greenville, Ala 


with queens: 





‘to ship 


Twoframe nuclei 3-band Italian bees, $2.25: 1 
Ib bees with queen, $1.65. Hoffman brood-franes, 
wired, and foundation, at catalog prices less carriage, 
if ordered for parcel post. J. B. Marshall & Son, 
Rosedale Apiaries, Big Bend, La. 

Mv bright Italian queens will be ready to ship 
April 1, at 60 cts. each: virgin queens, 30 cts. 
Send for price list of queens, bees by the pound 
and nucleus. Safe arrival and satisfaction guarar- 
teed. M. Bates, Rt. 4, Greenville, Ala. 











Golden Italian queens that produce golden bees: 
the highest kind, gentle, and as good honev-gatherers 
as can be found: each, $1.00; 6, $5.00; tested, 
$2.00; breeders, $5.00 to $10.00. 

J. B. Brockwell, 


Barnetts, Va. 





TO INQUIRERS.—TI sell no queens directly, but 
have an arrangement with The Stover Aniaries. 
Starkville, Miss., which I keep supplied with best 
breeders, and they can supply vou with my stock 

C. C. Miller, Marengo, Il. 





QUEENS OF SUPERIOR QUALITY.—Untes‘e1, 


75e each, $8.00 per doz.; select untested, 90c¢ each, 
$9.00 per doz.; select tested, $1.50 each, $15.00 per 
doz.; extra select breeder, $5.00. 


N. Major, South Wales, N. Y. 





GOLDENS THAT ARE TRUF TO NAME.—One 


race only, unt., each, 75 cts.; 6, $4.25; 12, $8.00. 
For larger lots write for prices. Tested, $1.50; 
S. T., $2.00: breeders, $5.00 and $10.00. 


Garden City Apiaries, San Jose, Cal. 
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Golden and three-banded, also Carniolan queens. 
Tested, each, 6 or more, 85 cts. each. Un- 
tested, each, 75 cts.; 6 or more, 65 cts. each. No 
bees for sale. I. N. Bankston, Eagle Ford, Tex. 





Golden Italian queens from June to November, 
untested, 75 cts.; 6, $4.25; doz., $8.00; tested, 
$1.25; 6, $7.00; select tested, $1.50; breeders, $5.00. 
sees by pound or nucleus. Pure mating guaranteed. 
Send for circular. J. I. Danielson, Fairfield, Ia. 


QUEENS.—Improved three-banded Italians, bred 
for business, June 1 to Nov. 15, untested queens, 75 
cts. each; dozen, $8.00; select, $1.00; dozen, $10.00; 
tested queens, $1.25 each; dozen, $12.00. Safe 
arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 

H. C. Clemons, Rt. 3, Williamstown, Ky. 








Phelps’ Golden Italian Queens combine the qual- 
ities you want. They are great honey - gatherers, 


beautiful and gentle. Mated, $1.00; six, $5.00; 
dozen, $9.00: tested, $3.00; breeders, $5.00 and 
$10.00. C. W. Phelps & Son, Wilcox St., Bingham- 


ton, N. Y. 





My choice northern-bred Italian queens are hardy, 
Hy ge and prolific. May and June, untested, 
$1.5 select unt., $2.00; tested, $3.00; after July 
: a. $1.00; select unt., $1.25; tested, $2.00; 
select tested, $2.50. Free circular. 

F. L. Barber, Lowville, N. Y. 


Golden Italian queens of the quality you need, 
bred strictly to produce Golden bees that are real 
workers. Untested, one, 75 cts.; 6, $4.25: 12, 
$8.25; 50 or more, 60 cts. each. Prompt delivery 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 

L. J. Pfeiffer, Rt. A, Box 219, Los Gatos, Cal. 





Golden Italian queens from a breeder that was a 
first-premium winner at Illinois State Fair in 1916; 
untested, 75 cts.; six for $4.25; doz., $8.00; select 
untested, $1.00; 6 for $5.00; 12 for $9.00; tested, 
$1.50; 6 for $8.00. 

A. O. Heinzel, Rt. 3, Lincoln, Tl. 


Golden Italian queens that cia Golden bees; 
good honey-gatherers; no foul brood; select tested, 
$1.25; tested, $1.00: untested, 75 cts.; 6, $4.25; 
12, $8.00. After July 1, untested, 65 cts.; 6, $3.75; 
12, $7.00. No nuclei or bees for sale. 

D. T. Gaster, Rt. 2, Randleman, N. C. 


ITALIAN QUEENS, northern-bred, three-banded, 
highest grade; select untested, guaranteed; queen 
and drone mothers are chosen from colonies noted 
for honey production, hardiness, prolificness, gent'e- 
ness, and perfect markings. Price, one, $1.00; 12, 
$9.00; 50, $30.00. Send for circular. 

J. H. Haughey, Berrien Springs, Michigan. 








ENERGETIC HONEY - GATHERERS. 
three-band stock. 


— Best 
Untested queen, 75 cts. Bees 
per lb., $1.28 In quantity, price quoted on appli- 
cation. Prompt shipments. Safe arrival and satis- 
faction guaranteed. Shipments ready May 15. No 
disease in this community. Gila Valley Apiaries, 
M. G. Ward, Mgr., Duncan, Arizona. 


TENNESSEE-BR ED QUEENS.—My three - band 
strain that has given such universal satisfaction for 
over 40 years. Orders filled promptly or money re- 
turned by first mail. 1000 nuclei in use. Tested, 
in June, $1.75; untested, $1.00; in July, $1.50 and 
75 cts. Postal brings circular. 

John M. Davis, Spring Hill, Tenn. 





Good Italian queens. Tested, $1.00; untested, 
75 cts Bees in 1-lb. packages, with untested queen, 
$2.25: 2-lb. package, $3.25; 1-lb. package, with 
tested queen, $2.50; 2-lb. package, with tested queen, 
$3.50. Nuclei, 2 frames, with untested queen, 
$3.25; 3 frames, $4.00. Nuclei with tested queen, 
2 frames, $3.50; 3 frames, $4.25. We can please 
y 


ou. 
G. W. Moon, 1904 Park Ave., 


Little Rock, Ark. 
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None but the best Queens are sent out by us— 
three-band Italians that are guaranteed to give satis- 
faction. Untested queens, 75c; $8.00 per doz.; 
tested, $1.00 each. No disease. Orders filled 
telnet J. W. K. Shaw & Co., Loreauville, La. 


QUEENS OF QUALITY.—Our Hand - Moore 
strain of three-banded Italians are beautiful, and 
good honey-gatherers. Bred strictly for business. 
Untested, 75c; half doz., $4.00; select, $1.00. 

We Me Latshaw Co. , Clarion, Mich. 





Golden Italian Queens, bred strictly for business 
that produce a strong race of honey-gatherers; un- 
tested, each, 75c; 6, $4.25; 12, $8.00; for larger 
lots write for prices. Tested, each, $1.50. Prompt 
service and satisfaction guaranteed 

L. J. Dunn, 59 Broadway Ave., San Jose, Cal. 


North Carolina bred Italian queens of Dr. C. C. 
Miller’s famous strain of three-banded Italian bees; 
June 1, untested, 1, 90c; 12, $9.00; tested, 1, $1.25; 
12, $12.00; selected tested, 1, $1.75; 12, $15.00. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 

L. Parker, Rt. 2, Benson, N. C. 





Three-banded queens only; ready after May 1. 
Dr. C. C. Miller queens, $1.00 each; 12 for $10.00; 
breeders, $10.00 each; my own strain, $1.00 each; 
12 for $9.00; breeders, $5.00 to $10.00 each ; nuclei 
and full colonies ready June 1; 2-fr., $2.50; 8-fr., 
with queen, $8.00; 10-fr., with queen, $10.00. 
Pounds of bees and queens ready April 1. 

Curd Walker, Queen-breeder, Jellico, Tenn. 


FOR SALE.—200 colonies of tees, 150 hives full 
of combs, 100 new hives; all combs built on full 
sheets of foundation and wired frames. Gasoline- 
engine, and saws for hive-making; 12 x 14 corrugat- 
ed-iron honey-house; foundation-mill, extractor and 
supers, ete. Also 117 acres of unimproved land, 
all located in one of the best alfalfa-seed-growing 
sections in northern California. A note with ap 
proved surety will take one or both. Reasons for 
selling. I. C. Bachtel, Lake City, Modoc Co., Cal. 








T am again ready to mail queens of my strain of 
three-band Italians. H. C. Klinger, Sec.-Treas., Pa 
State Beekeepers’ Assoc. says: ‘‘ Your queens gave 
me good results; are prolific; the bees gentle and 
excellent workers. I am well pleased with them.” 
May 5, 1917. Prices untested, each, $1.00; 12, 
$9.00. Beekeepers of Pennsylvania, New York, and 
New England states can save on time and express 
charges on nuclei and bees by pound from here. 
Price list free. Yours for more honey. 

J. B. Hollopeter, Queenbreeder, Rockton, Pa. 


Golden 3- rang Italian and Carniolan queens: 


Virgin: 1, 50c; $2.50; 12, $4.00; —_ $25.00. 
Untested: 1, 7 5c; 2 $4.20; 12, $7.80; 100, $60.00. 
Select untested: 1, 85c; 6, $4.80; $9.00; 100, 


$70.00. Tested: 1, $1.00; 6, $5.40; 12, $10. 20: 
100, $80.00. Select tested: 1, $1.25; 12, $13.80: 
100, $100. Breeders: $3.00 each, Bees’ in comb- 
less pote: 1% Ib., 75c; 1 lb., $1.25; 2 Ibs., 
$2.25 Nuclei: 1-frame, $1. 25; 2 frames, $2.25; 3 
frames, $3.00. Add price of queens wanted. We 
guarantee safe arrival and no disease. 
C. B. Bankston, Buffalo, Tex. 





FOR SALE.—Three-band Italian bees and queens. 
We quote without queen, as follows:—Three-frame 
nuclei, $2.25; two-frame nuclei, $1.75; one-frame 
nuclei, $1.25; three pounds bees, $3.25; two pounds 
bees, $2. 25; one pound bees, $1.50. If queen is 
wanted with bees add price of queen wanted. 
Young untested queens, $.75; young tested queens, 
$1.00. Our bees and queens ‘last year gave general 
satisfaction, and this year we are in position to give 
stronger nuclei with a greater per cent brood than we 
did last year. If it is a bargain you are looking for, 
send your order this way. We are now shipping 
tees and queens daily. Bees are all in standard 
hives, Hoffman frames, wired, and full sheets foun- 
dation. We guarantee bees to be free from disease. 
The Hyde Bee Co., Floresville, Texas. 
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WANTED.—A beeman for a beeyard of 100 colo- 





nies. State wages in first letter. 
. C. Ahlers, West Bend, Wis. 
WANTED.—Man to work with bees, season 1917. 


State age, experience, and wages. 
The Rocky Mountain Bee Co., Billings, Montana. 


WANTED.—Active man with some experience 
to help in bee and queen yards. Board furnished. 
State wages wanted. 

W. A. Latshaw Co., Clarion, Mich. 

- WANTED.—Young man between the age of 20 
and 35 years to work in bees this summer. State 
wages expected with board furnished. 

F. C. Alexander, Delanson, N. Y. 











WANTED.—Industrious young man, fast worker, 
as a student helper in our large bee business for 
1917 season. Will give results of long experience, 
and board and small wages. Give age, weight, ex- 
perience, and wages in first letter. 

W. A. Latshaw Co., Clarion, Mich. 








WANTED.—Experienced queen-breeder and all- 
around beeman—one who is a hustler and knows 
the business. Young unmarried man preferred. 
We furnish board and lodging. Write us your age, 
experience, etc., with lowest wages first letter. 

The Penn Co., Penn, Miss. 





WANTED.—Young man with a little experience, 
fast willing worker, as student helper with our 1000 
colonies. Crop for’ past two years, 6 carloads. Will 
give results of our long experience and small wages; 
every chance to learn. Give age, height, weight, ex- 
perience, and wages, all in first letter, or expect no 
answer. E. F. Atwater, Meridian, Idaho. 
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SITUATION WANTED 
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In July, with large producer prefered, northern- 
tier states to Minnesota, eastern man; no student, 


no lackey. $60—and found; Sundays and the 
Fourth, mine. Acknowledgment. 
I. Root Co., Medina, O., Box 20706. 


HONUTATUTAAL EEUU TNGT Ee cH 


_CONVENTION NOTICES 
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The field meeting of the Colorado LO 
Association will be held at Denver, Saturday, June 
16. The office of the association will soon be ready 
to advise interested parties of place of meeting. 
Everybody interested in bee culture invited to come. 
THE COLORADO HONEY-PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
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TRADE NOTES 


GLASS JARS FOR HONEY. 

Because of the advancing prices of glassware and 
the increasing difficulty of obtaining various styles 
at all, we have dropped out of our catalog for 1917 
all but the six-ounce tumbler and one-pound round 
jar which we were able to contract for as needed. 
We still have in stock at Medina, as well as at our 
branches, more or less of the styles formerly listed 
which we shall be pleased to close out at former 
prices while they last. We give a list here of what 
we have in stock at Medina, with the price of the 
same, and will try to give in our next issue a list 
of stock at our branches. These are bargains at old 
prices on today’s market, and should be taken quick- 
ly. They could not be replaced at these prices. 

18 cases %-lb. taper-panel jars, 24 to case, 90c 
ease; 6 for $5.10; 80c per case for lot. 

45 cases 1-lb. taper-panel jars, 24 to case, $1.10 
case; 6 for $6.50; 95c per case for lot. 

30 cases %-lb. tip-top jars, 24 to case, $1.00 case; 
6 for $5.70; 90c per case for lot. 

42 cases 1-lb. tip-top jars, 24 to case, $1.10 case; 
6 for $6.30; $1.00 per case for lot. 

8 crates 1-lb. tip-top jars, 144 to crate, 
crate; $5.25 per crate for lot. 
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39 cases 1-lb. Federal or Simplex jars, 24 to 
a $1.10 per case; 6 for $6.30; $1.00 per case for 
ot. 

5 cases %-lb. square jars with cork, 144 to case, 
$4.00 per crate; $3.75 per crate for lot. 

7 cases 1-lb. square jars with cork, 72 
$2.50 per crate; $2.40 per crate for lot. 

30 cases 1-lb. square jars with cork, 24 to case, 
$1.10 per case; $1.00 per case for lot. 

24 cases %4-lb. Hershiser jars with aluminum cap, 
24 to the case, at 75 cts. per case; 70 cts. per case 
for lot. 

Some of the one-pound square jars may have glass 
top with rubber-band and spring-top fasteners, same 
style as the tip-top jar. These are usually worth 
75 cts. a gross more than the jars with cork; but 
—- supply what we have at regular price with 
cork. 


to case, 


ANOTHER ADVANCE IN PRICE OF COMB FOUNDATION 
AND BEESWAX. 

On May 15 we advanced the price of comb foun 
dation 5 cents a pound—retail, wholesale, and job 
bing—on all grades, making a total advance of 10 
cents a pound over the rates given in our Jan. Ist 
price lists. At the same time we mark up the 
price we pay for average wax delivered here to 38 
cts. cash, or 40 in trade, with a premium for extra 
choice wax of 1 or 2 cents. We are so near the 
close of the season when wax is used in comb foun- 
dation we do not look for any further advance. 

On the contrary, the price may recede somewhat 
after July 1 as the present price is abnormally high. 
We are glad to see the beekeepers getting a high 
price for wax so long as thev have to pay a corres- 
pondingly high price for comb foundation. If you 
have wax to exchange for foundation, our rates for 
making up have not changed. These will be sent 
on application to those interested. 


HONEY-BARRELS, SECOND-HAND. 

We have accumulated a number of good empty 
honey-barrels which will serve a good purpose for 
use again. We offer these as follows: 

24 30-gal. bbls. of basswood at 75 cts. each. 

9 30-gal. bbls. of cypress at 75 cts. each. 

4 30-gal. bbls. of oak at $1.00 each. 

4 50-gal. bbls,-of soft wood at $1.00 each. 

10 50-gal. bbls. of oak at $1.25 each. 

While barrels are somewhat cheaper than cans at 
present prices they are not so convenient to empty, 
especially after the honey granulates. The demand 
for tin in packing perishable food products is so 
great that some may be forced to use barrels in 
packing their honey. 

BUCKEYE DOUBLE-WALLED HIVES. 

These hives are having a phenomenal sale this 
season, as our large stock, prepared in anticipation 
of reaching thru the season, is about gone already. 
While we do not advertise to furnish these hives in 
the 8-frame width we have had occasional calls for 
this size. In anticipation of these calls we have 
some stock made up which we offer, to close out, at 
special price. Of the latest style, with loose bottom, 
we offer 18 crates of 5 each, one-story, with cover, 
bottom, and frames, at $12.00 per crate; 5 crates at 
$11.00 or the lot at $10.00 per crate. Of the older 
style, with tight bottom, we have 7 crates of one 
hive each at $2.50 per crate, and 7 crates of five 
each offered at $11.00 per crate, or the lot of 42 
hives for $80.00. 


EIGHT AND TEN FRAME DANZ. EXTRACTING-SUPERS. 

We have to offer 140 eight-frame Danz. supers 
fitted with shallow Danz. extracting-frames. They 
are painted, and have been used once for producing 
chunk honey. The list price of these now is 85 cts. 
each. We offer them to close out at 35 cts. each. 
This is a bargain for any one who can use them. 

We also have 40 ten-frame supers of same style, 
new, fitted with fences between the frames to insure 
straight combs for fancy chunk honey. These sell 
regularly, nailed and painted, at $1.00 each. We 
offer this lot, to close out, at 60 cts. each. 





COMB-HONEY SHIPPING-CASES. 

In repacking comb honey in such quantities as we 
do, we accumulate a good many empty shipping-cases 
which have been used but once, and will serve a 
good purpose for use again. While the freight will 
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be somewhat higher, especially to distant points, 
considerable time is saved in nailing up. We offer 
the following: 1280 singletier for 24 4%4%x1% 
sections at 10 cts.; 720 double-tier for 24 4% x1% 
sections at 10 cts.; 390 single-tier for 24 3% x5x 
1% sections at 10 cts.; 400 single-tier for 24 4x 5x 
1% sections at 12 cts. If new corrugated pads are 
wanted with these cases add 2 cts. each for same. 





12-LB. SHIPPING-CASES. 

While we no longer list the 12-lb. cases they are 
very convenient many times for local delivery of 
comb honey. Many a retail customer might take a 
full 12-Ib. case who would hesitate to take the larger 
size. We still have an accumulation of two und 
three row cases for the regular styles of sections, put 
up 10 in a crate at 85 cts., or 50 in a crate for 
$4.00. These prices are less, proportionally, than the 
regular cases, and are made only to close out stock. 
If we do not have your size we cannot make them 
up at this rate. 


60-POUND CANS FOR HONEY. 

We have in stock at Medina for shipment as 
needed three carloads of 60-pound tin cans. We 
have five more cars bought, but are not sure at this 
writing whether we shall get them or not, because 
of the restrictions placed on can-manufacturers about 
the middle of May. What we have we offer while 
they last. Cans only, without boxes, tied 9 in a 
bundle, at $3.00; weight, 24 Ibs.; 50 in a crate, 
$20.00; weight, 190 Ibs.; 2 in a box at $1.25, or 10 
boxes, $12.00; 50 boxes or more, at $1.10. 





NO. 4 NOVICE EXTRACTOR, OLD STYLE. 

We offer for sale an old-style No. 4 Novice extractor 
which takes short frames up te 13% x13 inches. 
This has the old-style cast gears without slip gear. 
It is a machine which has never been used, but has 
been standing idle in an agency because there is a 
very small demand for machines of this size. We 
offer it for $7.00, which is less than half the present 
price of an up-to-date machine of the same size. 





ACCIDENTAL OR INTENTIONAL. 

We doubt whether there are man ublications 
in the country requiring as much of their adver- 
tisers as do the publishers of GLEANINGS IN BEE 
CULTURE. The information that we require regard- 
ing responsibility, etc., is so searching that not a few 
would-be advertisers have protested vigorously. 
One advertiser in particular, a queen-breeder, re- 
cently intimated that we had a personal grudge 
against him because of our requirement of guaran- 
tees from him before inserting his advertising. In 
spite of this care, some advertisements get inserted 
occasionally that should have had still more searching 
investigation. Every publisher has the same experi- 
ence, 

On two different occasions the advertising of the 
Valley Farm Co., Newburgh, N. Y., Geo. W. Mosely, 
manager, has appeared in our columns. We have 
before us two complaints, both arising from failure 
on the part of Valley Farm Co. to remit for honey 
shipped to them. Drafts sent to the bank in New- 
burgh were returned unpaid. We have written the 
Valley Farm Co., but have received no reply what- 
soever, except in one instance, when Mr. Mosely 
wrote us that there were two sides to the situation, 
and that the matter did not concern us anyway. 
The matter does concern us, however. Of course, we 
do not know whether the failure to remit is the result 
of careless business methods and lack of system or 
what. We are able to get no explanation whatever. 





HUET eee 


POULIN GEN EUEL LEAT 


Special Notices by A. I. Root 
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THE ABC OF POTATO CULTURE. 


If there ever was a time when this book should be 
kept and studied over and over again, it is just now 
when potatoes are a dollar a peck, and in some 
places as I write even $1.25 a peck. It tells all 
about what is possible to do with potatoes, not only 
here in the United States, but down in Florida and 
clear over in the Isle of Jersey and in the Bermudas. 
An appendix has been added, telling what I have 
been enabled to do down in Florida during the past 
winter in growing two crops of potatoes on the same 
ground in one winter. Our good President has sent 
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out different messages urging men, women, and 
children to go into backyard gardening for growing 
standard vegetables, and especially potatoes under 
present conditions. Our little book, of close to 400 
pages, has passed thru four editions, has recently 
been revised up to date, and is furnished with a 
good cover, making it specially adapted to the boys’ 
and girls’ potato clubs. Price, eases 50 cts.; 
neatly bound in cloth, 75 cts. f your children take 
any notion to potato-growing, hadn’t you better give 
them this book ? 


“WHAT TO DO, AND HOW TO BE HAPPY WHILE 
DOING IT.” 

The above book was printed close to thirty years 
ago, and 10,000 copies were made with only a part 
of the sheets bound and put into covers. As the 
books did not seem to go off very lively of late 
years, I made a very low price on the work last 
December. This low price helped to run the books 
off; but when the excitement arose about backyard 
gardening in consequence of the high price of food, 
it received another start; and when I got back from 
Florida I was told the books were all gone, both 
cloth and paper bound, but that there were several 
thousand of the sheets not yet bound and put into 
covers. Now, here comes in the trouble: The book 
originally sold in cloth covers for 65 cts., or 40 if 
bound in paper. In order to hurry up the sale and 
get rid of them before they got any older I offered 
to club them with GLEANINGS so as to make the 
cloth-bound 25 cts., and paper for 15 cts. When 
Mr. Calvert got out our catalog for 1917 he adver- 
tised the book at 15 and 25 cts., without any men- 
tion of their being clubbed with GLEANINGS; and 
when the war started, and even our President 
strongly urged backyard gardening, the book just 
“hit the spot.” But here is the trouble: The books 
were offered at the ridiculously low price mentioned, 
postpaid; and the postage alone on the paper-covered 
book to California would be 12 cts., leaving only 3 
cts. for a book of 206 pages, weighing almost a 
pound, that originally sold for 40 cts. We have 
just had a lot of the books bound up with new 
covers, and an appendix added in regard to back- 
yard gardening down in Florida, where I grew two 
crops of potatoes in one winter, and got over $100 
for the potatoes grown in my backyard garden. 
Under the circumstances we are obliged to increase 
the price of the book, as follows: Paper-bound, 
postpaid, 25 cts.; cloth-bound, 35 cts.; and even 
these prices would not pay for the paper and print- 
ing at the present time. 


“HOW TO BE HAPPY WHEN PEOPLE ABUSE YOU.” 

Many of our readers, perhaps, are aware that 
we have sent out little tracts with the above title, 
by the thousand, during the past year. But during 
my absence in Florida our printing-office was great- 
ly crowded, and I fear a good many of the readers 
of GLEANINGS who asked for these tracts were told 
that they were out of print, etc. Unfortunately the 
requests for them were not all left on my table, so 
I could not see to the matter when I returned. We 
now have plenty of them ahead; and if you will 
kindly repeat your request I think you can have the 
tracts by return mail. The Home paper for Febru- 
ary calls attention to the matter. I am very sorry 
that many of our friends have been disappointed 
because their requests did not have the prompt at- 
tention they should have. 


GOOD BOOKS FOR A SMALL AMOUNT OF MONEY. 


In our issue for December 1 I mentioned a num- 
ber of books at a bargain. Well, they are mostly 
cleaned out now; but we have remaining one copy 
of “Barn Plans and Out-buildings,’”’ the former 
price of which was $1.25. We offer it postpaid now 
for 50 cents. 

Of Peter Henderson’s Gardening for Pleasure we 
have two copies left. The original price was $1.25, 
but we now offer the remaining copies at 75 cents 
each. 

Of Gardening for Young and Old ($1.25) we 
have four copies left. Present price 60 cents. 


Irrigation for Farm, Garden, and Orchard. This 
was a dollar book, of which we have four copies left, 
which we now offer at 50 cents each. 

Garden and Farm Topics, also by Peter Hender- 
son, a $1.25 book, we have five copies left. We 
offer them now for 50 cts. each, postpaid. 

Onion Culture, by Greiner, a nice 40-ct. book, 
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‘Selective fy 
and 
Developing 
the Jersey 


Herd’’ = 


is the title of a practi 
cal booklet by Prof 
Hugh G Van Peit 
Tells how to select a 
sire for your herd. Shows how to secure the five 
essential points every paying dairy cow must pos 
sess. Explains how to so ‘feed and handle the 
heifer calves as to develop greatest milk produc 
tion. Whether you are new breeding Jetseys 
or not you need this booklet—it's free Send 
to-day. Please mention this paper 


The American Jersey CattleClub 
405 West 234 St. New York City 
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A Powerful Fungicide for 
Fruits, Vegetables and Flowers 
Peach Leaf Curl, 


Mildew, Potato Blight, Cucumber 
Rose Mildew, etc. 


Brown Rot, Augie Scab, Grape 
ilt, Bean Blight, 


Most inexpensive. 1 gal. makes 200 gals. spray. $1 
to $2 per gal. according to size package. 


Booklet free. 


B.G. PrattCo. Dept. 6 50 Church St.,N. Y. City 






















A powerful portable lamp, giving a 300 candle 
power pure white light. ust what the farmer, 
dairyman, stockman, ete. needs. Safe—Reliable 
1 —Economical—Absolutely Rain, Storm and Bug 
» proof. Burns either gasoline or ‘kerosene. Light 

in weight. Agents wanted. Big Profits. Write 


for Catalog» THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
306 E. Sth St., Canton, O. 
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cloth-bound. Of this we have two copies left, which 
we offer at 25 cents each. 

Gardenette, a beautiful book clear up to date, and 
beautifully illustrated, on “high-pressure garden 
ing. See notice in GLEANINGS for Nov. 15, p 
1093, where I gave the book quite a write-up. Price 
$1. 25; clubbed with GLEANINGS, $1.75 for both. 

Asparagus Culture, a 40-cent book, we also offer 
at 25 cents, postpaid. 

Alfalfa, a 40-cent book, we offer now at 25 cents. 

Merrybanks and his Neighbor, a story about gar 
dening, etc., by A. I. Root, postpaid, 5 cents. 


Winter Care of Horses and Cattle, by T. B. Terry, 
a 40-cent book, we now offer at 10 cents. 
Maple Sugar and the Sugar-bush, by A. J. Cook, 


a 40-cent book, we now offer at 25 cents. 
Carp Culture, a 40-cent book, is now 
15 cents. 
If there 
gardening, 
needed, 
why. 


offered at 


time when these books on 
high-pressure gardening, were 
and I need not stop to explain 


ever was a 
especially 
it is just now, 
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OLEOMARGARINE—MORE IN REGARD TO IT. 

We gladly give place to the following 
kind word: 

Brother Root:—You surely made a big mistake 
when you advised oleomargarine as a substitute for 
butter. At the Wisconsin Experiment Station they 
proved that butter is infinitely superior to oleo. 
Butter is filled with God-given life. Oleomargarine 
is dead fat. In the experiment, rats fed on butier 
thrived amazingly; but those fed on the oils from 
which oleo is made did not grow but nearly starved. 
In justice to yourself, to humanity, and the pro 
ducer of butter, you should inform yourself and 
correct the serious error you fell into. I address 
you as brother, and in that spirit I write the above 
You have been one of my chosen guides for 30 years. 

East Berlin, Pa., May 9. L. W. LIGHTY. 

I notice in the above that no distinetion 
is made between nut butter and that made 
of animal oil, ete.; and this has been the 
case with most of the criticisms. The writ- 
ers, it seems, do not recognize there are 
two kinds—the animal and the vegetable 
oleo; or it may be that they mean to 
class both as inferior to real butter; and | 
might say, since Mrs. Root and I have used 
perhaps two or three pounds of the nut oleo, 
both in Florida and here in Ohio, we have 
about decided to use the real butter, even 
if it does cost about one-half more. 

Still later. The Rural New - Yorker 
quotes from an advertisement of the Barre 
Milk-produecers’ Association as follows: 


Animal fat in butter is worth three times the same 
amount of vegetable fat which you get in oleomar- 
garine. 


Just below the above the Rural indorses 
it as follows: 


This is a good advertisement, and it should be 
kept constantly before the people. Milk is a good 
food bargain at 15 cents a quart as compared with 
other standard foods at present prices. As for 
butter, do not forget that its food value is not the 
full measure of it. As compared with other fats, 
butter is alone in containing a principle which is 
absolutely necessary to children and growing young 
people. Fats or oils like ‘“‘ oleo”’ cannot supply the 
vital principle which comes in pure butter, and in 
all advertisements of milk and butter this point may 
well Le made plain. 
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BOOKS AN D BULLETIN S_ 


‘MONEY IN BEES”? is the title of a 
charming book that has come to us from 
under the Southern Cross, far-away Austral- 
asia. It is from the pen of Tarlton-Ray- 
ment, an Australasian beeman of no ordi- 
nary ability. Space will not permit an ex- 
tended resumé; but a word from the intro- 
duction will prove illustrative. Mr. W. 8. 
Pender says of the book, in the introduc- 
tion: ‘‘ Australasian conditions are in many 
ways peculiar, so that works applicable to 
other lands are often ineffective here. The 
author has given us the results of his years 
of interesting experiences, and has proved 
in his own apiaries all that he has written, 
having made apiculture a profitable busi- 
ness.’’ The illustrations are the creations 
of the author’s own hand and brain; nor are 
they inferior for being ‘‘home -made.’’ 
They prove him as artistic as practical. His 
originality, too, is shown on many a page 
and in many a paragraph. He has given a 
signal proof of his individuality in the 
treatment accorded the eucalypts, those nec- 
tariferous giants of the Australasian forests. 
The wattles are also fully treated and illus- 
trated. In his entire botanical section he 
undoubtedly breaks new ground, in that he 
is the first beeman to attempt anything of 
the sort for his country. It is the acute and 
shrewd observations of the man that wake 
the reader up to the fact that he is reading 
the work of a real live apiarist and thinker. 
We wish we had space to illustrate this point. 
The volume is a real addition to the apicul- 
tural literature of the world. 





** 


‘BEES AND HOW TO KEEP THEM’? i 
a bulletin (No. 26) by F. W. Sladen, ~oeoon 
ion Apiarist, published at Ottawa, Ont., 
under the direction of the Minister of Agri- 
culture, Ottawa, Ont. There are 56 pages, 
40 excellent illustrations, two of them full- 
page size, and all wonderfully clear. Espe- 
cially worthy of note are those of the clo- 
vers, goldenrod, and fireweed. The manipu- 
lations of most of the work in the beeyard 
are illustrated from life, and so elear that 
‘‘he who runs may read’’ and know. Mr. 
Sladen, the author, is a scientist as well as 
a writer, a practical apiarist as well as a 
close student of nature, and thus eminently 
qualified to produce a bulletin like this. 
The brief introduction reads in part: ‘‘The 
purpose of this bulletin is threefold — to 
point out the advantages of beekeeping; to 
give, very briefly, reliable advice to the be- 
ginner; and to show to those who are keep- 
ing bees in the old-fashioned or neglectful 
way how their profits may be doubled or 
trebled by the adoption of modern meth- 
ods.’’ Starting with the saying, ‘‘The re- 
sources of Canada are inexhaustible,’’ Mr. 
Sladen handles the topic in such a masterful 
way that when we lay the booklet aside we 
feel he has made good his promises in the 
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Less Waste—More Profit 








This very morning, precious 
butter fat was wasted in your 
dairy unless you are one of 
the thousands of enthusiastic 
users of the New Sharples. 
Every old-style separator 
loses cream rapidly when- 
ever the speed slackens and 
no one can guess the crank 
speed accurately. Stop this 
waste and increase your 
profits by using the 


SHARPLES 


Cc SUCTION-FEED 
REAM SEPARATOR 
it skims clean at any sveed—high 
or low. The capacity increases 
&s you turn faster. But fast or 
slow, you get cream of even thick- 
ness—smooth as velvet. No other 
Separator has these important 
advantages. Write today for free 
book, ‘‘Velvet’’ for Dairymen. 
Address Dept. 126 


The Sharples Separator Co. 
Also Sharples Milkers and Gasoline Engines 
West Chester - Pennsylvania 
Chicago SanFrancisco Portland Toronto wv 
SSSSSSPSSESEERE SSeS eeese 


BEESWAX WANTED 


You will save money and freight on your 


1917 foundation by shipping us your 

beeswax and paying only for its manu- 

facture into “SUPERIOR FOUNDA- 
TION” (Weed process). 


SUPERIOR HONEY CO., Ogden, Utah 














LAISY FLY KILLER a Tas 
attracts and kilis 

alliflies. Neat, clean 
ornamental, conven- 
Be ient, cheap. Lasts ali 
RSam season. Madeof 
wise metal, can’tspill ortip 
over; will not soil or 
injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective. 
- IN < Us ‘ Sold by dealers, or 
re & . 6 sent by exp¥ess pre- 
a rs paid for $1. 


HAROLD SOMERS, 150 DeKalb Ave.. Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


|EPAGE'S 


GLU —E HANDY 


TUBES 
SAVES YOU DOLLARS 10¢ 


> = 
= 
WE ISS: VG ~ = 
s@z2 = Si 
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MYFOCS, 
~_ EEMYER_®' 
ASHLAND. | 








The unloading of hay or grain from the rack in" 
to the mow or onto the stack is an important part 
of harvest labors. MYERS HAY UNLOADING 
TOOLS are therefore of importance to every farmer, for 
they have extra large capacity. are easy to operate, and 
unload rapidly all kinds of hay or grain. 


Myers Unloaders, Forks, Slings, 
Pulleys, Tracks, and Fixtures 


meet hay making conditions in every community. They 
are uniformly constructed throughout, insuring freedom 
from breakage and delay during harvest, and guaranteed 
in every respect if properly used. 

Whether your farm is large or small, you want the very 
best---dependable. time and labor saving---hay unloading 
machinery. You may need an entire new outfit or perhaps 
only a fork, set of slings, a pulley or two, or a few hooks. 
In either case it should be manufactured by Myers. Ask 
your neighbor, see your dealer, or write us. 


F. E. Myers & Bro. 31,0 Suet 


Ashland, Ohio 

















WRIGHT’S FRAME-WIRING DEVICE 


Most rapid in use. Saves cost of machine in one day. 
Tighter wires; no kinks; no sore hands. Price, 
$2.50, postpaid in U. S. A. 


G. W. Wright Company - Azusa, California 


BARNES’ 
Hand and Foot Power 
Machinery 


This cut represents our com- 
bined circular saw, which is 
made for beekeepers’ use in 
the construction of their 
hives, sections, etc. 


Machines on Trial 


Send for illustrated catalog 
and prices. Address 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO. 
545 Ruby St. 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 








paid for butterflies. insects. Some $! to $7 
each. Easy work. Even two boys earned good 
money with mother's help and my pictures, 
descriptions, price list. and simple instructions 
$ NCLAI killing, ete. Send 2c stamp at once for prospectus. 


INCLAIR, Box 244, D 62, Los Angeles, Cal 
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Books and Bulletins—Continued 


introduction. Among the topics discussed are 
How to Begin; The Outfit; Races of Bees; 
Swarm Control; Requeening; Diseases; Bees 
and Fruit; Associations and Publications, 
ete. We note an absence of any data on 
marketing the crop, but it may be that the 
special nature of this pamphlet precludes 
that topic. With this slight exception the 
bulletin seems to cover the entire field of 
apiculture most concisely and most thoroly. 
It seems sure that more than the novice 
eould derive benefit from a reading and 
study of the manual, and we advise all who 
ean to can to secure a copy and make it 
their own in more ways than mere purchase. 
e** 

INTERESTING EXPERIMENTS IN 
CANADA. Apropos of the review just given 
we would eall special attention to the 37th 
annual report of the Ontario Agricultural 
and Experimental Union for 1915, published 
at Toronto. This report contains two valu- 
able articles for beemen, specially for Cana- 
da, but also valuable for beemen all over 
the country. The article on page 43 and fol- 
lowing gives in seven pages of closely print- 
ed matter the results of co-operation in ex- 
perimental work. The Union has printed 
specially good methods of operation and 
management, tested and found to be very 
efficient. These are sent out and are being 
sent out to beemen all over Canada, and their 
reports tabulated for further use. They in- 
clude experiments on prevention of natural 
swarming in extracted-honey production by 
holding the colony together; prevention of 
natural swarming in comb-honey production 
by artificial shaken swarming; prevention of 
natural swarming by manipulation of hives 
instead of combs; spring management to get 
colonies strong for the honey-flow; fasting 
method of introducing queens; smoke meth- 
od of introducing queens; shipping and in- 
troducing combless packages of bees; wire- 
cloth bee-escape board for removing bees 
from supers; wintering bees in four - hive 
boxes outdoors; and special experiments of 
testing foul-brood-resisting colonies. It is 
interesting to note that, with hardly an ex- 
ception, the reports from the many apiarists 
that tried these methods in 1915 show en- 
thusiasm for the methods tried. Many re- 
port ‘‘better than anything used thus far;’’ 
‘more honey, less work,’’ ete. It is clear 
that live men are at work in the government 
stations in Canada. We cannot refrain from 
quoting one paragraph, because it is now so 
apt for the United States. It is on page 48, 
49 of the report, as follows: ‘‘On account 
of the war, Canada is piling up an enormous 
national debt. The only way this can be 
paid is by developing our national resources. 
A valuable national resource is the honey 
which is produced every summer by the 
many millions of flowers blooming on the 
farms of Ontario. At present many 
tons are wasted for want of bees.’’ (Could 
we do better than to follow suit? E.G. B.). 
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Crow Bigger and Better Vegetables 
You can make your Gardening Profitable and Easy with a 
BARKER Weeder, Mulcher, Cultivator. 
Three garden tools in one. 
Kills the weeds and mulches 
soil IN ONE OPERATION. 


Eight reel-blades, working in combination with a sta- 
tionary knife which passes just below the surface, 
destroy the weeds and pulverize the crust into a Jevel 
moisture-retaining mulch. 






Has shovel attachment for deeper gg ey also 
leaf-guards to protect grown-up plants. “Best Weed 
Killer Ever Used.” Will pay for itself in a single 
summer. Write for illustrated catalog and special 
factory-to-user offer. 


BARKER MFG. CO., Dept. 10, David City, Neb. 











UPC 


BEEKEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


Send for new 1917 price list now ready. 
We are also in the market at all times 
for extracted and comb honey in any 
quantity. Give us a chance to bid on 
your supplies. We can save you money. 


VICTOR and HOME VICTOR 
Multiple System -— 
Water Meet for = 


House Heating | (HNN 
Heats bath and kitchen boiler too. \ 
ONE STOVE AND ONE FIRE r WU) 
YEAR ROUND. There is nothing 
like it. Send for booklet. oe 
S. V. Reeves, Mfr. © p= 
| ) 
Haddonfield, N. J. 
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The M. c. Silsbee Co., Haskinville, mm Es 
., Cohocten, Bee Bes 
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PENNSYLVANIA BEEKEEPERS 


Our catalogs now out. Postal 
will bring you one. Root’s goods 
at Root’s prices. Prompt shipment. 





WANTED EVERY WHERR 
THE BEST LIGHT CO. E. M. Dunkel, Osceola Mills, Pa. 
306 €. Sth St. Canton, O, 


SOUTHERN BEEKEEPERS 
Get the Famous Root Goods Here Increase Your Honey Crop 
































Veils, 65c; Smoker, 90c; Gloves, 65¢ pair; wire-im- | by introducing some of Leininger’s strain of Italian 
bedder, 35c; honey-knife, 80c; 1-Ib. spool wire, 35c; | Queens w hich have a record of 30 years as to honey- 
medium-brood foundation, 1 to 11 Ibs., 58c per Ib.; | gathering qualities and gentleness are unexcelled. 
11 to 25 lIbs., 56c; 50 or 100 Ib. lots, 53c. Ten- | Disease has never appeared in our apiaries. Queens 


fr. wood-zine excluders, 50c each; Hoffman frames, will be ready June the —— Untested, each, $1; 6, 


$3.75 per 100. Honey-extractors for sale. I am | $5. Tested, each $1.25; » $5. 50. Breeders, $5. 
paying 28¢c cash, 29c trade, for wax. 
J. F. Archdekin, Bordlonville, Louisiana. FRED _LEININGER & SON, Delphos, Ohio 
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( Queens See our May Ad. Queens 


THREE-BANDED ITALIANS THE BEST. They are hustlers, gentle to handle, 
cap their honey white, are very resistant to European foul brood. Some call them 
Long-tongue Red-clover Queens. Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. 








TOU 





1 6 12 50 100 = 
Untested queens, June to Novemler...... ce $ .80 $4.40 $ 8.00 $30.40 $ 60.00 = 
Tested queens, June to November.............. 1.00 5.20 9.60 36.00 70.00 
Select tested queens, June and November........ 1.60 8.00 14.40 52.00 100.00 


AUN 


Let us know your wants. Circular free. 


Nueces Valley Apiaries ..... Calallen, Nueces Co., Texas 
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(Queens . Queens . Queens 


We are making a specialty of untested queens, and are prepared to send 

either large or small quantities out — tly, generally by returp mail. 

Every queen guaranteed to be entirely satisfactory. Goldens after June 

15th at the same price. We spare neither labor nor money in producing 
the best queens. duality counts the most with us. 


DENTUATOOTOO EA EAAEAD EAE AALS AAS TN 





One queen, 75c; 12, $8.00; 25 to 1000, 60¢ each. One pound 
bees, $1.25; 10 or more, $1.00 per pound. Two pounds, $2.25; 10 
or more, $2.00 each. One frame nuclei, $1.25; two frame, $2.25; 
three frame, $3.25. Add price of queen wanted. Full colonies 
a specialty. 


PULL LUELLA Pee PcG Coo 











The Stover Apiaries, Starkville, Mississippi 


After June 20 address will be Mayhew, Miss. 
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For Sale: Hives 


Twenty new standard dovetailed, 10-frame hives; 
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Queens . . Queens 





From a strain of Italians, wintered for thirty = | never used; nailed and painted, two coats white: 
years in the foothills of the Adirondack Moun- : with Hoffman frames and full sheets foundation. 
tains out of doors. Hardy, gentle, industrious, = | Also 50 full-size supers filled with same frames for 
and fine resisters of disease. $1.00 each, or = | extracting. One-story hives complete, each, $2.75: 
$9.00 per dozen; also nuclei and full colonies. : two-story hive complete, each, $4.50; extra supers, 
s ‘omplete, each $1.75. Cash bargain. Write ick. 
Charles Stewart, Box 42, Johnstown, N.Y. =  “°"?*® $ an ve 
Ssiteseaiiaeesiibaaehtieidaibiaiaiaaebini hina primi vmmmnn | We Be DAVIS CO., AURORA, ILLINOIS 
SvvNOtanennnsnangnan anaes saansngveneivecaenyiesveyiegeancratisteneg taggin aM oan ace SAH 


TIN CANS AND PAILS 


Up to June 20 we can furnish 
tin cans at the following prices: 


PONLUTUDYEV ETA 
TTT 





F. O. B. Hamilton or Keokuk, Ia. F.O. B. Chicago 








= DS Hi, Crm OF GEE, BOF CD ok ikke ccc cccenesescas $24 . 20 $23 .00 
= De Se, OE Oe OD ov ono nc ce cvecsacvnsncds 1.20 1.15 
= 2%-lb. Crates of 450, per crate .............-..ee00- 21.40 20.40 
= 2% -Ib. Cases of 24, per CASO ... 2... ccccccccccccces 1.30 1.25 
= <a Se Oe By Pe GID oii ces ccncncsscadesss 7.75 7.40 
. S” -m. Crates Of BUG, per CPRSe 2. wc cccccscccccccsecs 15.00 14.75 
= a OS OED gic ccccwosecdeesescnws 1.10 1.05 
= 10 -lb. Crates of 100, per crate ...............-..0.- 11.50 11.00 = 
= ee OE OD cen ckicdicecvcccccensess 85 .80 a 
= eo cig eC eee eee RaW Re we. K oe .48 = 
= I I i ee aura eA aL lac was howe 80 


BUY NOW : 
As our contract with the tin-can company closes on July Ist, your orders 
should reach us not later than June 20 so as to give us ample time to place your 
order with the factory. After July 1st prices will advance to a considerable extent. 


Dadant & Sons . Hamilton, Illinois 
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For Sale --- 10, 000 lbs. of Bees in Packages --- Spring Daley 


20 YEARS OF SELECT BREEDING GIVES US BEES OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY 
BEES FOR HONEY PRODUCTION.............. BEES OF UNUSUAL VITALITY 


M. ©. Berry & Co., Hayneville, Ala. 

Gentlemen :— Will want more of your three-pound packages of bees with queens in spring. The 
two | bought of you last May did all right; one package made 185 sections of honey and gave one 
swarm and the other made 296 sections and gave two swarms. I am well pleased. 

Kimmell, Ind., Jan. 15, 1917. Melvin Wyseng. 


Very Resistant of European Foul Brood, and Safe Arrival Guaranteed. 
Swarms of Bees Without Queens April First Delivery 


i 


UNNI 


tl 
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1-lb. packages, $1.25 each; 25 to 50, $1.22% each; 50 to 100 and up, $1.20 each cs 
2-Ib. packages, 2.25 each; 25 to 50, 2.22% each; 50 to 100 and up, 2.20 each = 
3-lb. packages, 3.25 each; 25 to 50, 3.22% each; 50 to 100 and up, 3.20 each = 
Golden and 3-Band Italian Queens April First Delivery = 
Untested ..... 75 cts. each, $65.00 per 100 tee sk « << $1.25 each, $110 per 100 = 
= Select Untested 90 cts. each, 75.00'per 100 Select Tested 1.50 each, 125 per 100 = 
Queen's wings clipped free of charge. = 
Write for descriptive price list Let us book your order now. 


Only a small deposit down required. 


LARGEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL SHIPPERS OF BEES IN PACKAGES 
M. C. BERRY & COMPANY, Hayneville, Alabama, U. S. A. 


(HUTCH \ POLATUUATUOUTETAE AA EAE STULL PUR LeOLOCe UU C ee eee eC eC RGOCCE GoD Coo 


eens | QUEENS 


Superior Quality, ss 


Select Three-banded Italian 
Red-clover 3-band Italian queens; Root’s, Moore's, 


or Leather Color 
Davis’, extra-select stock, mated with Geo. B. Hows . 
famous select drones. I know none better for honey- J 
| gathering, wintering, beauty, etc. I guarantee 90 
per cent pure mated if queens are returned to me. 
small, will be greatly appreciated and Queens or money back in a reasonable time. No 
acknowledged the same day they are foul brood, no bee disease; apiaries inspected by 
received. = | Mr. Rea and Prof. Franklin Sherman, Jr. Mr. Rea 
Safe arrival guaranteed. is our bee inspector of this state. 


HANNAN 
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All orders, no matter how large or how 
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Queens’ wings clipped according to 


. : ‘ Price i July] —, July ist 
your direction free of charge. ray | 12 


11 | | 12 


HVT 











= 1 12 Untested queen .| .75 ie 8.00] .70 . 25| 6.50 
7 — ~ | Select untested ../1.00| 4.50] 8.50) .80) 3.75) 7.00 

SD EE scenes anes $ .75 $ 8.00 . eae 1.25] 6.00]10.00}1.25| 5.00] 9.00 
= Select untested ...... 90 9.00 = | Select tested ....{/1.50/ 8.00/13.00/1.50| 6.00/10.00 
= Select tested 1.50 15.00 = | Extra select tested|2.00/10.00/15.00/2.00| 8.00/13.00 
. eee Seen +h ocak ss aed °. % Ib.bees with qn|2.00/10.00|16.00|1.75| 8.00|14.00 
= Extra select breeder.. 5.00 1 Ib. bees with qn|2.50|12.00/20.00/2.00|10.00|17.00 
= en I can furnish bees in lots of 25, 50, and 100 
pounds. | am in position to give prompt service 

this season. My bees are of a famous foul-brood 


H. N. MAJOR resisting strain. 
South Wales, New York H. B. Murray _ Liberty, N.C. 


une 


Queens of Quality Italian Queens and Bees 


I am better able to supply the trade 
with my three-band Ltalian queens, 
colonies, and nuclei than ever be- 
fore. Send for circular and prices. 


Select. three-banded, leather-color Ital- 
ians—bred for honey production. . 
Untested queens, 75¢ each; 6, $4.25; 12, 
$8.00. . . Descriptive circular free. 


J. 1. Banks, Dowelltown, Tennessee’ £. A. Leflingwell, . . Allen, Mich. 
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TALKING QUEENS 


Laws’ Queens Speak for Themselves 








TT 


TIN 
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Please remember Laws’ queens have stood the test of continuous advertising in 
this journal for this the 28th season. Thousands of customers have testified to the 
merits of Laws’ bees and queens, and if there is a displeased customer I do not know it. 

Untested will be ready in April; after which see the following table. 


April to June June to November 
1 12 100 1 12 100 
Untested . j $1.00 $9.00 $ 75.00 $ .75 $ 8.00 $ 65.00 
Tested ... a eae : 1.25 10.00 85.00 1.00 10.00 75.00 
Betect Tested 2c cvcncss 2.00 18.00 120.00 1.50 15.00 100.00 


wun 
mnanninit 


Breeding queens: Guaranteed none better, at all times: each $5.00 


Combless Bees AFTER MAY Ist. 


" 


| 
: 


= 1 Ib. package, $1. 50; 5 to 10 packages each, $1.25; 10 to 50 packages, $1.15 
= 2 lb. package, 2.50; 5 to 10 packages each, 2.25; 10 to 50 packages, 2.15 
3 Ib. package, 3.50: 5 to 10 packages each, 3.25; 10 to 50 packages, 3.15 


Price of queens to be added to above packages. 

When 10 or more packages are bought, empty carriers to be returned at my expense. 

My queens are all reared in full colonies, plenty of young bees and abundance of fresh honey in 
the hives. No other plan is so conducive to full-developed and long-lived queens. 

My facilities are such that I can mail from 5000 to 6000 queens each season. Circular on 
application. 

Purity of stock and safe delivery guaranteed to your express or post office on all bees and queens : 
from my yards 
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: Address : 
_W. H. Laws, Beeville, Bee Co., Texas | 
= Yes “. : 
Q KU KE XE EN KS | 
Capacity of Yard over 1000 Queens a Month 
After 20 vears of careful selecting and breeding I now have a strain of bees : ; 
that cannot be exeelled by any. . . . My queens are all bred from IMPORTED £ 


STOCK, the very best in the world for honey-gathering and gentleness. They are 
not given to swarming. What more do you want in bees than the three above 
qualities? 

Prices April ist to July Ist. 


= l 6 12 ] 6 12 
Untested ........ $ .75 $4.25 $8.00 ee $1.25 $7.00 $13.00 
= Selected untested. 90 5.00 9.00 Selected tested.. 2.00 11.00 20.00 


PULL CULL CCLEc LeEL 


GUARANTEE.—You take no risk in buying my queens, for I guarantee every 
queen to reach you in first-class condition, to be purely mated, and to give perfect 
satisfaction. All queens that do not give satisfaction I will replace or return 
your money. Send for circular. 


L. L. Forehand, F't. Deposit, Alabama 
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Forehand’s (Queens ... Get a good Queen 


One that will keep the hive chock full of bees at all times, make the biggest yields 
of honey, sting less, and look the prettiest, at a medium price. 


Over 25 years of select breeding has brought our queens up to a standard sur- 


passed by none, and the superior of many. We have tried the principal 
every method known, and now we have selected the best race and method—the 
THREE-BAND BEES and the DOOLITTLE METHOD. We USE THE 
Because they get results. 


Dr. Miller, Roots, and Dadants use them. 
Our queens are sold by many of the largest dealers in the U.S. 
Louis H. Scholl (one of the largest beekeepers of the Southwest) says, ‘‘ Three- 


(In Beekeeper’s Item.) 


races and 


3-BANDS 


band Italians have proven the best all-around-purpose bee after trying out nearly 
every race—not only in an experimental way while still at A. M. Col., but in our 
own apiaries as well.’’ 


NE ca kS a. BERS E SONS One, $ .75 Six, $ 4.25 Twelve, $ 8.00 
Selected untested ........ One, 1.00 Six, 4.75 Twelve, 9.00 
ee ‘etteeneana “Se 1.50 Six, 8.75 Twelve, 17.00 
ee ee eee One, 2.00 Six, 11.00 Twelve, 20.00 


Write for circular giving general description. Mail all orders to 


W. J. FOREHAND & SONS, Fort Deposit, Alabama 
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Queens from Dr. C. C. 
Miller’s Best 


Breeders 
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We have made arrangements with Dr. C 
C. Miller to keep us supplied with some of 
his best breeders, and are rearing queens 
from these superior mothers that we guar- 
antee to be as good as can be reared. 
These queens are not just individuals that 
have made a good yield; we all have some 
colonies that made a good showing, but all 
do not have a strain that holds the world's 
record as his does. Think of it—a whole 
yard of 72 colonies averaging 266 sections 
weighing 244 pounds. You are getting at 
a low price the results of fifty years of 
careful breeding of one of the most success- 
ful beekeepers in the world. Safe arrival 
and entire satisfaction guaranteed on all 
goods sold. 


One untested Miller queen, $1.00, $11.00 = 
per dozen. Tested, $2.00. Ex. Select Test- = 
ed, $3.50. Breeders, $5.00 to $10.00 each. 

One pound bees, $1.25; ten or more, 
$1.00 per pound. Two pounds, $2.25; ten = 
or more, $2.00 each. One frame nuclei, 
$1.25; two frame, 2.25; three frame, 
$3.25. Add price of queen wanted. Full 
colonies a specialty. 





The Stover Apiaries = 
Starkville, Miss. 
MNMAEQNAUNANNUNANN NAAN TOVULUALAEE EDEN ee ULE 


Rhode Island Northern-bred Italian 


Queens, $1.00. Circular. 


0. E. TULIP, ARLINGTON, RHODE ISLAND 
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QUEENS Select Italians;beesby thepound;nuclei. 


1917 prices on request. Write 
J.B. Hollopeter . . Rockton, Pennsylvania 


TUOMAUAANANAOONAHHAUUUaUUUuauaanannnnNEnNnnNAAeGdeGNAAgNAeMNONONNUUNNN NU HUH nu Uuuuuuaruannececaggengnt : 











QUEENS 


Quirin’s Improved Superior Italian Bees 
and Queens. They are Northern Bred : 
and Hardy. . 25 Years a Queen-breeder. : 











PRICES Before July Ist After July Ist 
1 6 12 r1jejse | i 
Select untested..../ 100 5.90 4.00) 7.00 | t 
. eee 1.50 | 8.00 1.09 5.00 | 9.00 
Select tested .. 2.00 10.00 1.50 8.00 |15.00 
2-comb nuclei .....) 2.50 14.00 25 2.25 12 00 22.00 | 
3-comb nuclei . 3.50 20.00 035 3.25 (18.00 [32.00 | 
&-frame colonies... 6.00 37 00 | 5.00 25.00 | | 
10-frame colonies .. 7 59 |38 00 | 6.50 32.00 | | 
1-2 lb pkg. bees... 1.50 | 7.00 | 1.00 | 5.00 | H 
1.50 | 8.00 | ' 


1-lb. pkg. bees..... 2.09 |19.00 | 





BREEDERS.—The cream selected from our en 
tire stock of outyards; nothing better. These 
breeders, $5.00 each. 
Can furnish bees on Danzenbaker and L. or | 
Hoffman frames. 
Above price on bees by pound, nuclei, and 
colonies does not include queen. You are to ” 
select such queen as you wish with the bees, | 
and add the price. | 
No bees by pound sent out till first of June 
Also nuclei and colonies, if wanted before June 
1, add 25 per cent to price in table. 
Breeders, select tested, and tested queens can 
be sent out as early as weather will permit. 
| Send for testimonials. Orders Looked now. 
Reference—any large supply dealer or any 
bank having Dunn's reference book. 


| H.G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio | 

















SWARMING CONTROLLED ..... 


If interested, address Charles Thompson, 
Marion, Iowa, for information. 


BEE -SUPPLIE Send your name for new L 


catalog. 
Dept. T, CLEMONS BEE SUPPLY CO., 
128 Grand Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 
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“Griggs en es Y ou Freight” 


TOLEDO 


is the place to order your 1917 
supplies from, and GRIGGS is 


waiting for your order. 


We are well supplied with a fine stock 
ot Root’s Goods for the following sea 
son; and if a saving of time and money 
means anything to vou, Mr. Beeman, 
are, don’t overlook get 


wherever vou a 
ting our catalog and prices. 


Promptness and = satisfaetion is our 
motto, whether vou have one hive or 
500, 


HONEY and Beeswax always wanted. 
Special price list on bees and queens, 
also Poultry Feeds, mailed with Cata 


S. J. GRIGGS & CO. 


Toledo, Ohio 
“Griggs Saves You Freight” 














When Ordering Supplies 


mber we carry a full stock and sell at th: 
isonet catalog price. Two lines of railroad 
Maine Central and Grand Trunk. 
Prompt service and no trucking bills. 


THE A. |. ROOT CO., Mechanic Falls, Maine. 
J.B. MASON, Manager. 
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Eastern Beekeepers 


This is the time you will need 
hives, sections, and foundation. Let 


000 


us mail you our eatalog giving prices 
on everything a_ beekeeper needs. 
We furnish full and nucleus colonies, 
bees by the pound, and queens. 

A 3-fr. nucleus colony and Italian 


queen in a shipping-box, $5.10; test 
ed Italian queens, $1.50; untested, “= 
$1.10. 

Our location enables us to get 
goods to vou promptly. 


WH 


I. J. Stringham, 105 Park PI., N.Y. 
Home Apiary: Glen Cove, L. I 


SMU 





Beginner's Book of 28 Pages, Free 


Also our 44-page Bee-supply Catalog for 1917 
is ready for mailine. Ask for your copy now. 
OUR PRICES ON BEES AND QUEENS: 1 bb. of 
bees with queen, $2.25; 10 Ibs., $20.50; 100 Ibs., 
$190.00; 1 frame with queen, $2.00: ful! colonies, 
one-story hive included, $8.75: untested eens, T5e 
each Our complete price list free, and safe 
delivery guaranteed. 


The Deroy ‘Taylor Company, Newark, N. Y. 


- 3-banded Italians... 


From May 1 until June I 
Untested, . . . $1.00; six, $4.50; twelve. $8.00 
See. « « 2 « Eee | UB = 10.50 
From June 1 until November 1 
Untested, . P R ° $ .75; six, $4.00; twelve, $7.50 
Tested, . - 100; “* 5.00; by, 9.00 
Select tested, "$2. 00 eac h. See ad. in April 1 “Glcanings.” 
Circular free. 


John G. Miller, 723 C St., Corpus Christi, Tex. 


F ull V ey in 


“falcon” Beekeepers’ Supplies 


For the last forty odd vears during our manufacture of ‘‘FALCON’’ supplies it 
has been our endeavor to place upon the market the very best possible line of supplies, 
and we pride ourselves in having accomplished this. ‘‘PALCON’’ supplies have not 
only been recognized as the best in this country, but also a leader in other countries. 


JU 


Nothing expresses the superiority of the ‘‘FALCON’’ ware better than the many kind 


and pleasing words we receive from our 


demand for ‘‘PFALCON’? supplies. 


The season is drawing nearer and beekeepers should endeavor to order early. By 
making up vour wants now you will be better fitted to go into the season with a view 
of not only obtaining a bigger crop but to facilitate matters th-uout the season. If 
vou will make up a list of requirements for quotation we shall be glad to quote. 





Red Catalog, postpaid 


satisfied customers, and the ever-increasing 


Dealers Everywhere 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. COMPANY, FALCONER, NEW YORK 


where the good beehives come from, 


‘“ Simplified Beekeeping,’ postpaid 
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Queens of MOORE’S 

Buy Marchant’s STRAIN of Italians 

Queens and get : "That the auper quick 
Results 





TE MULLUELEELLELLRE LER 


With honey nice and thick. 
They have won a world-wide reputation for 
honey-gathering, hardiness, a, ete. 






































j —_—. Untested queens, $1.00; six, $5.00; $9.00. 
' Select untested, $1.25; six, $6.00; 12, "$11.00. 1 
Requeen Now = Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. : 
= Circular free. / 
: , ‘ | 3 . P. MOORE, | 
; We have in operation over 1000 nuclei; Queen-breeder ei sean KY H 
we are prepared to take care of your order, | = ate 4 : 
both LARGE AND SMALL; our queen busi- . annes anananncece 
ness for the past two months has been larger 
than ever before; why? because our stock HUOnangannnaguqineerennnyy yyy | AV UUUNUUQUUUNNUULUUUDUEOUOREENENDESEEDDENNATUANENY 4 
gives results. We are offering queens at the : 
following prices for JUNE, JULY, AUGUST, 
and SEPTEMBER. = Mott’s Northern-bred Italian 
Untested, 1, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, $9.00; = ; 
25, $15.00; 50, "$30.00: 100, $52.00. . - ueens 
Tested, 1, $1.50; 6, $8.00; 12, $15.00. : rae 
eding ens, $5.00. = .- 
) A 8 costed : $2.00; 6, $10.00; 12 = are hardy, prolific, gentle, and hustlers, 
selec ested, ’ “. : ’ D ’ “>, = 
$18.00. Select’ breeding queens, $10.00. | = therefore resist well disease. E 
= Untested, $1.00 each; $9.00 for 12. 
Never before has this strain of bees been Sel. 
put on the market at such a low price; take 3 el. Tested, $1.50 each. = 
advantage and re-queen your yard with the | = Virgins, 50¢ each; or three for $1.00. = 
best strain on the market. = Bees by pound. 
| = Plans ‘‘How to Introduce Queens,’* = 
’ = and ‘‘Increase,’’ 25e. List free. = 
J. E. Marchant Bee & Honey Co. || | = * d — List free = 
Columbus, Ga., U.S. A. = zi ; = 
; The home of the Southern honeybee. E E. E. MOTT, Glenwood, Mich. = 
. — mi HUNTIOUUNLNOT ELON ll VASO EU OEE Wu i ° 
t 
| 
nnnnnmnenanan sey trsncanaeyarnveesnannannnnnnnnrrnesnvneveneeavagesuvaiceyanecnennesenenavemnreneynayennvnsgnnsnyansayannqannenyay inna } 
Honey WV anted | 
=] i 
For our Honey trade we will require of this season's crop, if-available, about = 
°0 earloads in excess of the crops from Apiaries producing for us. = 
The interest in Airline Honey in all of the markets where it has been sold has = 
greatly exceeded the anticipations of all. We believe that the Airline campaign = 
with its various forms of publicity and work has brought about interest in the 5 
= use of honey. far beyond the conception of anyone at this time, except those most = ; 
= intimately familiar with its present status. This new interest in honey all over the = 
= U.S. is responsible, we believe, for the*present bare markets, active demand, and = 3 
= _ res] ’ } = & 
t = good prices. = 
z The hearty support of many large producers and dealers has been greatly appre- = F 
= viated by us the past year. 4 


; We again invite the continued cooperation of all producers and dealers; for 
without this we certainly cannot continue our large and expensive campaign to 
popularize honey. We confidently believe with active cooperation that we can 
secure for honey producers greater results in the coming year than in the past. 


ill 


SOUL 


Please remember that we buy only for our trade. We do not speculate in 
honey. When you are ready to contract or sell, write or wire us. We are inter- 
ested in crops both large and small. 
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» @ ~=§The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio 
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Blanke’s BEE BOOK 


I. This book describes our line of bee 
QVALITY supplies. It contains much infor- 
mation valuable to the beekeeper. 


We are centrally located. Shipments out 
of St. Louis will reach you promptly, and 
our long experience in this line enables 
us to fill your orders accurately. 


Write for Blanke’s Bee Book—it’s FREE. 


BLANKE MFG. & SUPPLY CO. 


214-216-218 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 
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PORTER BEE-ESCAPE | 


Saves Honey, Time, Money 


Established 1885 





It will pay you to get our 50-page 
eatalog and order early. 
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Beekeepers’ 


Supplies 


The Kind That Bees Need. 
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For Sale by All Dealers The A. I. Root Co.’s brand. <A good assort- 

' = ment of supplies for prompt shipment kept 

THE A. I. ROOT CO.. Medina, Ohio in stock. Let us hear from you; full in- 
General Agents for the United States formation given to all inquiries. Bees- 





wax wanted for supplies or cash. 
R. & E. C. PORTER, Manufacturers John Nebel & Son Supply Co. 
High Hill, Montgomery Co., Mo. 
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AT BOSTON = 
New England beekeepers will find New England Beekeepers 
everything in the way of supplies they eee 
will need the coming season. Place =: Every Thing in Supplies 
your orders early and avoid the rush. = New Goods Factory Prices Save Freight 
Send for catalog. : naniesaianaiante 
H. H. JEPSON, 182 Friend St. Cull & Williams Co., Providence, R. I. 
: wonnunenadysvonerennesernioonaieat mune TUNEL OLEAN UUUUUUUANAEEOUUAEN NU 
' A SPECIAL INTRODUCTIONAL OFFER. 





| Tae DOMESTIC BEEKEEPER 
For Six Months for Only 25 Cents 


The Domestic Beekeeper (successor to the Beekeepers’ 
- iio eating : Review) is now a 48-page magazine with cover, much 
2 larger and better every way than the old Review. . . . 

Ay ae We want you to see for yourself what a large and interest- 
Otic. : ing journal the Domestic Beekeeper is and are offering you 
=: co this special price for a trial subscription for six months. 
a eet : - Just wrap 25¢ in one or two cent stamps in a paper and 
tar Your tome” mail it to 


~ | The Domestic Beekeeper . Northstar, Mich. 
as Dn EERE RRRLERELELEREREOL RARER OLS 
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See Labels shown on Pages 417 and 418 of this Issue 
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Should contents of this 
granulate, set can in tub of water 


until 





160° Fahr. 
Canada 


on two sticks and heat water to 
over) 


(never 
melted. 
From the Apiaries of 


Rupert S. Burke, Lindsay, Ont. 








Chatham Road, 


ee eee 





No. 5 shown above is for use on 5 or 10 Ib. pails, or for one or five gallon square cans. 
It is very striking, and can be read from a great distance. Wording except HONEY can be 
changed to suit. 


3 : @ Prices—Special for 30 days 
. No. 5 (Ungummed) in lots of 100........$1.60 Se $2.75 
i eee 1.50 eae 5.00 


Send Your Order to THE A. I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO, before July 1 for Special Prices. 
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See Sample Labels Pages 417 and 418 this issue, also last page 
tw) . 
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Wording may be changed to suit except 
#100 
] 


and unique in design. 
own design, sending us sketch and number of colors wanted. 


P, Henry, Ventura, Cal. 


Prices—Special for 30 days 
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Sources: 
on labels of \ 


White Sage 


Like the label on last page, 


ay 
S 
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Button Sage 





This is an ideal label for : 


Extracted,’’ 
Write us for prices 


vou est imates, 


Send Your Order to THE A. I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO, before July 1 for Special Prices. 








